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Old  Historic  Germantown. 


M' 


E  may  truly  say  that 
there  are  but  few 
cities  in  the  United  States 
containing  so  much  of  his- 
toric interest  as  Philadel- 
phia. Especially  interesting 
to  the  student  is  that  portion 
of  it  known  as  Germantown. 
Germantown  was  incorpor- 
ated several  years  before 
Philadelphia,  and  continued 
to  manage  its  own  affairs 
until  the  year  1854,  when  it  became  expedient  to  consol- 
idate the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  many  suburbs  under 
one  municipal  government,  embracing  in  its  jurisdiction 
the  entire  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Germantown  was  laid  out  by  Pastorius  October  24, 
1683.  In  1689  the  land  patents  were  issued  and  the 
Borough  of  Germantown  organized.     According  to  Dr. 
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Julius  F.  Sachse  the  charter  in  William  Penn's  own  hand- 
writing was  issued  in  London  August  12,  1689.  It  passed 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Province  May  30,  1691,  and 
was  recorded  on  the  same  day. 

Philadelphia  was  chartered  as  a  city  October  28,  1701, 
and  incorporated  March  11,  1789,  Southwark  April  18, 
1794,  and  Northern  Liberties  March  9,  1803.  Phila- 
delphia at  that  time  extended  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Schuylkill  rivers  and  from  Vine  street  on  the  north  to 
Cedar  or  South  street  on  the  south.  In  extent,  it  was 
about  one  mile  in  breadth  and  two  miles  in  length.  From 
the  center  of  the  city  to  the  center  of  Germantown  was 
about  six  miles.  A  mile  stone  marking  the  limit  of  six 
miles  from  the  Court  House  at  Second  and  Market  streets, 
formerly  stood  on  Main  street  opposite  Bringhurst  street. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  front  of  what  is  now 
Cherry's  shoe  store.  No.  5541  Main  street.  It  is  marked 
on  the  ends:  "1801 —  6  to  Phila.,"  and  after  it  was  re- 
moved the  face  was  marked  "  5  to  Phila.,"  meaning  the 
length  of  the  turnpike  road  to  Laurel  street.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  hitching  post. 

The  large  territory  between  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  city  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  town  was  known 
as  "the  Liberty  Lands."  The  territory  so  designated  ex- 
tended from  the  Delaware  river  across  the  Schuylkill  river 
to  Darby  creek.  It  was  the  intention  of  William  Penn, 
the  founder,  to  give  ten  acres  of  city  lots  with  each  five 
hundred  in  the  country;  this  was  not,  however,  carried 
out.  Of  the  10,000  acres  originally  proposed  by  Penn  as 
"Liberty  Lands,"  for  some  reason  only  1,280  acres,  or  a 
tract  about  two  miles  square,  was  used  in  this  distribution. 
It  has  been  charged  that  a  great  deal  of  fraud  attended  it. 

The  Frankfort  Company,  who  originally  purchased  the 
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Germantown  tract  from  Penn,  was  probably  formed  for 
speculation  purposes,  as  only  one  or  two  members  of  the 
company  ever  came  to  America.  The  first  thirteen  fami- 
lies who  settled  in  Germantown  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorlus  were  known  as  the  Crefeld  pur- 
chasers. They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  October  6,  1683. 
Pastorlus  had  preceded  them  about  six  weeks,  representing 
the  Frankfort  Company  as  attorney  and  attended  to  the 
development  of  their  property.  He  erected  a  dwelling 
half  under  and  half  above  ground  on  some  of  the  Frank- 
fort Company's  land  In  Philadelphia.  It  was  situated 
near  what  is  now  Fourth  and  Spruce  streets.  Soon  after 
the  settlers  arrived  they  had  a  drawing  of  what  they  had 
purchased.  To  avoid  any  ill  feeling  In  the  distribution  it 
was  considered  best  to  distribute  them  by  lot,  each  one 
drawing  for  a  choice,  as  in  a  lottery.  This  was  done  in 
Pastorlus'  dwelling. 

When  the  early  settlers  came  here  they  followed  the 
windings  of  an  Indian  path  to  the  most  beautiful  situation 
around  Philadelphia.  It  was  at  that  time  a  fine  fertile 
district,  with  plenty  of  water.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
chestnut,  oak  and  walnut  trees,  besides  having  excellent 
and  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle.  This  Indian  path  was 
lined  with  laurel  bushes;  visiting  some  of  the  bridle  paths 
along  the  upper  WIssahlckon  we  can  Imagine  what  such 
a  pathway  would  be.  The  early  settlers  spent  the  first 
winter  clearing  the  land  and  opening  the  roads.  Some 
lived  in  rude  cabins,  others  dug  cellars,  erecting  over  them 
temporary  shelters.  Pastorlus  describes  the  hardships 
and  suffering  these  habitations  entailed,  especially  during 
the  first  winter.  The  first  thirteen  settled  In  what  is  now 
the  lower  part  of  the  town.  In  the  lot  drawing  seven  of 
them  secured,  in  addition  to  the  Germantown  lots,  what 
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was  known  as  the  "  Crefeld  Rights" ;  this  was  for  the 
whole  of  the  Crefeld  section.  At  that  time  the  rights  for 
Cresheim  and  Sommerhousen  was  still  with  the  Frankford 
Company. 

According  to  Christian  Lehman  the  township  of  Ger- 
mantown  was  divided  into  131  parcels  of  land  in  1687. 

The  thirteen  original  settlers  retained  the  ground  they 
had  drawn  and  settled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  The 
second  lot  drawing  for  the  balance  of  the  land  occurred  in 
1689  which  were  allotted  to  the  owners  April  4,  1689. 
The  township,  as  originally  laid  out,  contained  four  dis- 
tinct villages ;  they  were  known  as  Germantown,  Cresheim, 
Sommerhousen  and  Crefeld.  Germantown  was  divided 
into  fifty-five  lots,  twenty-seven  and  one  half  on  each  side 
of  the  main  street.  Each  purchaser  of  a  town  lot  re- 
ceived so  many  acres  in  the  adjacent  side  lands,  which  were 
north  and  south  of  the  town  proper.  The  land  was  di- 
vided so  that  each  would  receive  equal  share  of  desirable 
land  and  a  total  of  fifty  acres  for  each  section  purchased. 
On  Christian  Lehman's  draughts  of  the  lots  in  German- 
town  Township,  made  in  1746,  is  the  following  Interesting 
note: 

"  So  that  Each  respective  Town  Lott  and  its  Side  land 
Lott  of  like  Number  and  Mark  as  per  Page  12  &  13  Doth 
together  Amount  to  A  Complete  Fifty  Acres  for  a  whole 
Germantown  Town  Lott  or  25  Acres  for  half  a  Lott,  so 
respectively  composed  partly  of  Town  Land  and  partly  of 
Side  Land." 

In  Germantown  there  were  twenty-one  purchasers  of 
the  twenty-seven  and  one  half  lots  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  street  and  twenty-three  purchasers  of  the  twenty- 
seven  and  one  half  lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street. 
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Some  took  a  whole  section  or  fifty  acres,  others  a  double 
section,  while  several  purchased  but  a  half  or  twenty-five 
acres.  There  were  a  number  of  plots  held  by  joint  owner- 
ship. 

After  the  ground  was  all  sold  the  lots  were  renumbered 
according  to  the  purchasers,  making  tvventy-one  lots  on 
the  west  side  of  the  main  street,  which  were  known  as 
the  "Town  Lots  towards  the  Schuylkill,"  and  there  were 
twenty-three  lots  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  street  which 
were  known  as  the  "Town  Lots  towards  Bristol."  The 
surveyors  in  the  first  patent,  dated  1688,  described  the 
town  as  beginning  at  a  corner  hickory  tree  and  ending  at 
a  similar  tree  in  another  place.  These  points  correspond 
to  Peter  Keurles'  land,  afterwards  the  Duy  property, 
south  of  Duy's  lane,  now  Wister  street,  as  the  southern 
boundary  and  Keyser's  lane,  now  Washington  lane,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  further  up  the  Indian  path  as  its  northern 
boundary.  The  lower  Side  Land  extended  from  what  is 
now  Wayne  Junction  north  to  the  Duy  property,  or  about 
what  is  now  Garfield  street.  From  here  north  to  Wash- 
ington lane  was  the  village  of  Germantown.  From  Wash- 
ington lane  north  the  Side  Land  extended  to  a  line  that 
corresponds  to  Sedgewick  street.  All  this  territory,  in- 
cluding the  Side  Lands,  was  afterward  known  as  German- 
town.  From  Sedgewick  street  north  to  Mermaid  lane  and 
east  and  west  to  the  township  lines  (Stenton  avenue  and 
Roxborough)  Cresheim  was  laid  out.  The  village  way 
built  on  what  is  now  Cresheim  road.  Many  of  the  old 
time  houses  still  remain.  This  section  of  the  town  was 
afterwards  known  as  Mt.  Airy.  There  were  eight  lots 
originally  in  Cresheim. 

From  Mermaid  lane  and  extending  north  to  what  is 
now  Rex  avenue  was  the  village  of  Sommerhousen,  and 
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from  Rex  avenue  to  Northwestern  avenue  was  the  village 
of  Crefeld.  What  was  laid  out  as  Sommerhousen  and 
Crefeld  is  now  known  as  Chestnut  Hill.  There  were 
eight  lots  in  Sommerhousen  and  five  lots  in  Crefeld. 

The  original  township  extended  north  along  what  is 
now  Stenton  avenue  from  a  line  nearly  corresponding  to 
what  is  now  Wayne  Junction,  following  Stenton  avenue 
to  where  it  makes  a  turn  northwest  to  Wissahickon  road, 
now  Northwestern  avenue,  along  this  road  to  township 
line  between  Germantown  and  Roxborough,  then  south  to 
Wissahickon  avenue  and  along  this  avenue  to  place  of 
beginning.  Stenton  avenue  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Bristol  line  and  Wissahickon  avenue  was  known  as  the 
township  line  road  on  the  west. 

All  the  original  houses  had  what  is  called  a  pent  roof, 
or  rain  shed  projecting  over  the  door  and  windows  of  the 
first  floor,  and  a  small  porch  in  front  of  the  door  with  a 
seat  on  either  side,  where  the  residents  would  sit  taking  the 
air,  smoking  or  gossiping  when  the  weather  permitted. 

Watson  in  his  annals  states  that  most  of  the  old  houses 
were  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay  and  cut  straw,  over 
which  was  laid  a  thin  finishing  coat  of  white  plaster,  and 
relates  that  one  house  torn  down  after  ninety  years  of 
service  which  had  been  coated  with  clay  plaster  mixed  with 
grass,  the  grass  was  found  to  look  as  green  as  when  first 
cut.  The  Jacob  Reger  house,  which  stood  on  Haines 
street  near  Main,  recently  torn  down,  showed  this  kind  of 
plaster.  It  was  one  of  the  first  style  of  frame  house  with 
sawed  weather  boarding. 

These  old  houses  were  usually  one  story,  so  low  that  a 
man  six  feet  tall  could  readily  touch  the  eves.  Many  had 
their  gable  ends  to  the  street.  Some  were  built  of  stone, 
others  of  logs  with  the  interstices  filled  with  wattles  or 
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river  rushes  mixed  with  clay.  They  usually  had  one  room 
behind  the  other.  The  roofs  were  mostly  high  and  hipped, 
forming  a  low  bedchamber.  The  ends  above  the  first 
story  were  of  boards  or  shingles  with  a  small  window. 

As  the  whole  region  of  Germantown  is  stony,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  building  material.  In  those  early 
days  stone  was  most  likely  cheaper  and  easier  to  handle 
than  timber. 

The  Swedish  traveler,  Peter  Kalm,  who  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  particular  variety'  of  laurel  bush,  spoken 
of  as  lining  the  Indian  path,  was  honored  by  having  it 
named  after  him,  viz.,  Kalmia.  He  describes  the  town 
as  it  was  in  1748.  "  Most  of  the  houses,"  he  says,  "were 
built  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  a  stone  mixed  with  glim- 
mer." This  stone  is  a  grade  of  micachist  underlying  a 
large  portion  of  Philadelphia.  There  was  also  some  veins 
of  hornblend,  a  hard  blue  stone,  sometimes  called  German- 
town  granite.  Lime  was  easily  made,  as  limestone  is  abun- 
dant in  this  region.  All  the  first  houses  were  built  of  sur- 
face stones,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  by  an  examnation  of 
those  remaining. 

One  historian  tells  us  that  years  before  we  had  a  turn- 
pike the  street  for  two  miles  was  planted  on  each  side  with 
peach  trees.  We  may  imagine  how  beautiful  and  fragrant 
they  must  have  been  when  in  full  bloom. 

We  can  claim  for  Germantown  that  it  is  the  birthplace 
of  freedom  and  religious  liberty.  We  can  truly  say  that 
there  was  no  place  in  the  whole  world  where  religious  tol- 
eration was  so  fully  enjoyed.  When  Bishop  Asbury  first 
preached  to  the  Methodists,  March  31,  1773,  he  was  in- 
vited to  use  the  German  Reformed  Church.  An  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  preached  in  this  church  as  early  as 
1760.     The  Mennonites  joined  with  the  Friends  in  send- 
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ing  forth  the  first  protest  against  slavery,  and  these  Men- 
nonites,  the  only  people  to  whom  religious  liberty  had 
been  granted  by  the  crown,  petitioned  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  to  grant  equal  liberty  to  all  creeds.  To 
better  understand  these  sturdy  Germans  who  founded  and 
made  the  town  we  must  study  their  early  homes,  so  few  of 
which  now  remain.  But  we  are  able,  with  the  aid  of 
sketches  and  paintings  that  have  been  preserved,  to  form 
a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  town  once  was. 


CHAPTER    II. 
The  Early  Homes  and  Colonial  Mansions. 

Naglee  House. 

HBOVE  the  turnpike  bridge  are  two  small  houses,  re- 
cently altered  to  give  standing  room  in  their  second 
story,  still  retaining,  however,  their  pent  roofs  and  small 
windows  with  green  shutters,  the  walls  thick  enough  for 
those  of  a  fortress.  These  are  the  early  Naglee  houses. 
James  Logan  lived  here  while  he  was  building  Stenton. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  one  was  occupied  by  an  old 
German  lady  who  was  feeding  her  chickens  when  the  can- 
nonading commenced.  She  at  once  repaired  to  the  house, 
locking  windows  and  doors  and  with  her  sister  took  refuge 
in  the  cellar.  After  the  fight  was  over  and  the  British 
army  had  marched  by,  two  straggling  "  Red  Coats  "  en- 
tered the  house  and  called  for  something  to  eat,  which,  of 
course,  was  given  them.  When  they  left  they  took  all 
they  could  carry,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  occupants. 
One  of  the  men  turned  to  the  old  lady  and  asked  if  the 
army  had  gone  down  yet.  In  answering  him  she  said: 
"  Which  army,  the  American  or  the  British"  ?  The  an- 
swer greatly  enraged  the  soldier,  and  he  drew  his  scab- 
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bard  and  rushed  upon  her,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
striking  her  by  the  intervention  of  his  companion.  She 
should  have  said  Royal  army  instead  of  British. 

Dedier  House — Hood's  Cemetery. 

On  the  east  corner  of  East  Logan  street  (Fisher's Lane) 
and  Germantown  Avenue  once  stood  a  hip-roofed  house 
built  in  1733  by  John  Dedier.  This  building  was  torn 
down  in  the  sixties.  This  road  that  leads  to  Fisher's 
Hollow  is  the  lower  boundary  of  the  Lower  Germantown 
burying  ground.  On  the  south  corner,  embedded  in  the 
old  wall  that  borders  the  street,  is  the  remains  of  an  old 
tombstone,  with  the  inscription  "  Memen  do  Mory";  by 
its  side  the  symbolical  cross-bones.  The  inscription,  mu- 
tilated by  the  carver's  chisel,  is  intended  for  the  familiar 
"  Memento  More" — remember  (you  have)   to  die. 

The  old  burying  ground,  where  many  of  the  old  set- 
tlers are  buried,  has  been  known  for  a  number  of  years 
as  Hood's  Cemetery,  after  a  wealthy  gentleman,  William 
Hood,  who  went  from  Germantown  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  he  made  considerable  money,  and  after  his  death, 
in  1850,  provision  was  found  in  his  will  for  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  wall  on  the  front.  This  was  carried 
out  by  his  executors  and  Mr.  Hood  was  buried  in  the 
gate  way. 

A  short  distance  above  the  lower  burying  grgund  for- 
merly stood  another  Dedier  house,  built  in  1748,  owned  in 
1809  by  William  Dedier  and  torn  down  in  1881.  The 
buildings  now  Nos.  4925  and  4927  occupy  the  site. 

Where  East  Clapier  street  now  is  formerly  stood  an 
old  house  that  was  built  by  George  Danenhower  about 
1745;  above  this  was  the  Miller  house  which  was  occu- 
pied by  four  generations  of  Millers.  The  last  owner  was 
John  P.  Miller,  who  was  the  owner  in  1871. 
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The  Duy  family,  after  which  Duy's  lane  was  named, 
built  the  old  house  that  stood  north  of  Garfield  street. 
About  i860  it  was  bought  by  George  Royal  and  later  it 
was  razed  and  a  row  of  stores  and  dwellings  built  on  the 
site. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Manheim  street  and  Main  street 
stood  an  old  carriage  shop  that  was  owned  in  1773  by 
Jacob  Sommer.  Above  the  corner  was  a  low  one  story 
building  the  style  of  our  early  settlers'  home. 

At  No.  5140  is  an  old  building  that  was  occupied  in 
1809  by  Samuel  Bringhurst,  an  iron  worker.  On  the 
side  is  still  to  be  seen  the  old-fashioned  oval  fire-place. 
This  is  the  house  that  is  often  mistaken  for  Gilbert  Stuart's 
studio,  in  which  he  painted  the  famous  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  purchased  by  the  Boston  Athenium  and 
now  hangs  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery.  Stuart  lived  in  the 
house  above,  known  as  "  The  Corvy,"  and  he  used  a  barn  in 
the  rear  for  his  studio,  which  has  long  since  burned  down. 

Christopher  Saur's  Printing  Office. 
Christopher  Saur  came  to  Germantown  with  his  wife 
and  son  in  1724.  He  had  been  bred  a  tailor  in  Germany, 
from  whence  he  came.  After  he  came  here  he  acquired 
proficiency  in  some  thirty  other  pursuits.  He  became  a 
farmer,  an  apothecary,  a  surgeon,  a  botanist,  a  clock  and 
watch  maker,  bookbinder,  an  optician,  a  manufacturer  of 
paper,  he  drew  wire  and  lead  and  made  all  material  for 
the  books  he  printed.  He  also  imported  German  Bibles 
in  considerable  number.  He  did  not  settle  in  German- 
town  until  1732,  when  he  built  a  large  stone  house  where 
the  large  ivy-covered  mansion  opposite  Queen  street  now 
stands.  In  the  second  story  he  arranged  the  partitions 
on  hinges  so  that  when  necessary  they  could  be  swung 
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open  to  make  one  large  room  of  it.  It  was  in  this  room 
the  Dunkars  met,  as  he  was  a  preacher  among  them.  His 
varied  pursuits  made  him  well  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  people  of  the  province,  and  perceiving  the  need  of  a 
vehicle  of  thought,  he  became  a  printer  and  in  1739  issued 
an  almanac.  This  was  done  on  an  imported  press.  In 
1743  he  printed  the  Bible  in  German,  some  forty  years 
prior  to  its  appearance  here  in  English. 

His  newspaper  was  commenced  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
August,  1739  (but  nine  years  after  Franklin  started  his 
paper)  under  the  following  title:  "High  German  Penn- 
sylvania Historian,"  or  collection  of  important  news  from 
the  Kingdom  of  Nature  and  of  the  Church.  This  was 
first  a  quarterly  but  made  monthly  and  enlarged  in  1741. 
He  established  a  laboratory  to  make  drugs.  He  needed 
jars  but  had  none  and  there  were  no  facilities  to  import 
them,  so  he  applied  to  Hendrick  Frey,  a  very  ingenious 
turner,  who  made  a  supply,  turning  them  out  in  wood  in 
capacity  of  one,  two  and  four  quarts.  One  of  the  jars  is 
still  in  existence.  He  died  February  26,  1758,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  son,  who  resembled  his  father  in 
his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  was  the  first  to  print  Sun- 
day School  lessons,  Sunday  School  text  cards  and  also  the 
first  book  on  education  printed  in  America;  this  was  a 
treatise  on  education  by  Christopher  Dock,  an  old  tutor  of 
his.  He  improved  the  Franklin  stove  and  also  invented 
a  ten  plate  stove. 

As  a  Dunkar  he  would  not  bear  arms  or  appeal  to  a 
civil  court  to  redress  a  wrong.  This  caused  him  much 
trouble  during  the  stirring  times  of  our  Revolution.  Al- 
though not  an  open  enemy  of  his  country,  he  was  unwilling 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  His  sympathy  undoubtedly 
being  with  the  British  army,  on  account  of  which  his  prop- 
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erty  was  confiscated  and  sold.  He  died  in  poverty  August 
26,  1784,  while  two  of  his  sons,  Christopher  (3d)  and 
Peter,  enjoyed  the  reward  for  their  treason,  the  first  as 
King's  printer  and  postmaster  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  other 
as  an  ofBcial  in  the  West  Indies. 

Old  Wister  Mansion. 

On  Main  street  opposite  Queen  street  we  see  the  old 
Wister  homestead.  It  was  named  "  Grumblethorpe  "  by 
Charles  Wister,  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  Charles 
J.  Wister.  It  was  built  in  1744  by  Johann  Wister  as  a 
countr}'  seat.  The  pent  roof  and  balcony  have  been  re- 
moved but  much  of  the  old  mansion  is  preserved  in  the 
present  building.  Daniel  Wister,  son  of  John,  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  ownership  of  the  property.  The  present 
owner  is  a  grandson.  No  place  in  the  city  retains  such 
flavor  of  Revolutionary  days  as  this  old  mansion. 

During  the  Revolution  the  house  was  taken  by  the 
British  officers  for  headquarters,  and  General  Agnew  took 
up  his  residence  there  and  where  he  died  in  the  north 
parlor  after  receiving  his  fatal  wound.  Blood  stains  are 
still  shown  on  the  floor  from  his  wounds  though  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Wister's  mother  had  some  of  the  boards  re- 
moved. Standing  sentry  in  the  old-fashioned  hall  is  a 
wooden  figure  of  a  British  grenadier  of  which  the  follow- 
ing story  is  told:  When  the  British  came  to  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Wister  sent  his  family  to  relatives  in  North  Wales; 
he  himself  went  to  Philadelphia.  The  American  army 
was  encamped  in  North  Wales  close  by  and  the  family 
became  intimate  with  a  number  of  the  officers.  One,  a 
Major  Tilly,  boasted  that  he  would  like  to  meet  the  Brit- 
ish. Mr.  Wister  obtained  a  stage  setting,  used  in  private 
theatricals,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
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Major  Andre,  an  adjutant  general  in  the  British  army, 
who  was  particularly  expert  with  the  brush.  Mr.  Wister 
got  the  figure  to  North  Wales,  where  the  officers  were  vis- 
iting, and  had  his  hired  man  place  it  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  holding  a  lantern  in  front  of  it,  gave  three  heavy  raps 
at  the  door.  Major  Tilly,  in  answering  it,  upon  opening 
the  door  gave  out  a  yell,  and  as  the  story  goes  ran  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  house. 

Major  Tilly  was  surprised  and  captured  at  the  old  Wis- 
ter mansion  some  time  afterwards  while  trying  to  make 
his  way  to  Washington's  headquarters.  It  was  in  the 
house  that  Major  Lennox  was  surrounded  at  midnight  by 
a  howling  mob  which  demanded  his  life  and  were  only 
dispersed  by  the  City  Troop.  These  are  but  a  few  inci- 
dents of  the  many  connected  with  the  old  house,  which  is 
full  of  heirlooms  and  relics. 

There  is  another  wooden  figure,  that  of  a  Turk,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  dining  room.  In  the  library  is 
a  perfect  model  of  the  original  house;  on  a  tall  clock  is  the 
weather  vane  from  the  steeple  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Wister,  the  present  owner,  takes 
great  pride  in  showing  these  old  relics. 

John  Wister  built  a  farm  house  on  Fisher's  lane  in 
1743.  It  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  "Castle  of 
Rosenheim,"  and  stood  on  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Wakefield  street. 

Above  the  Wister  house  (No.  5273  Main  street)  for- 
merly stood  an  antiquated  low  building  that  was  built  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  1704  the  property  was  owned  by 
Jacob  Gottschalk,  a  minister  to  the  Mennonites,  and  in 
1729  it  was  owned  by  John  Henry  Kalkglaser.  In  1743 
it  was  purchased  by  John  Fry,  a  tinsmith  and  brass 
founder,  who  died  In  1745,  his  son  John  taking  the  prop- 
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erty.  The  Frys  were  tinsmiths  and  tinkers  for  several 
generations  and  had  the  reputation  of  doing  the  best  work 
in  the  town.  The  present  house  was  built  by  Emlln 
Pleasant. 

Where  the  Waltemate  green  houses  now  stand  once 
stood  an  old  house  that  was  owned  in  1745  by  Cornelius 
Weygandt,  the  son-in-law  of  John  Bechtel.  In  1772  it 
was  purchased  by  Christian  Van  Lashet  and  it  was  owned 
by  his  family  until  about  i860.  This  was  a  type  of  the 
old  houses  with  customary  half  doors.  The  upper  half 
had  a  deep  cut  across  it  which  is  said  to  have  been  done 
by  a  British  officer  with  his  sword.  It  is  said  a  man 
offended  the  officer  who  made  a  strike  at  him  but  the  door 
was  closed  in  time  to  receive  the  blow  intended  for  the 
head. 

National  Bank  of  Germantovvn  and  Home  of  John 
Fanning  Watson. 

The  Bank  of  Germantown  was  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  18 13  and  went  into  operation  July,  18 14. 
It  first  occupied  a  building  on  the  west  corner  of  School 
House  lane  and  Germantown  road,  known  as  the  Bensell 
House,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  1750  by  Carl  Benselius. 
The  bank  was  removed  in  1825  to  Nos.  5275-77  Main 
street,  below  Shoemaker's  lane,  where  it  remained  until 
1868,  when  it  was  removed  to  its  present  locality.  Samuel 
Harvey  was  its  first  president  and  John  Fanning  Watson 
(the  noted  annalist  of  Philadelphia)  its  first  cashier. 
Watson  resided  in  this  house  while  occupied  by  the  bank 
and  here  did  most  of  his  literary  work. 

During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1793,  when  the 
State  and  National  governments  removed  to  Germantown, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Edward  Ran- 
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dolph,  Attorney  General,  were  its  occupants  during  the 
scourge.  Before  this  the  house  was  occupied  by  William 
Gerhard  de  Braham,  who  was  his  Majesty's  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  the  District  of  North  America. 

The  old  place  has  long  since  been  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. It  is  at  the  present  time  a  butcher's  stand,  where 
people  bargain  for  steaks  and  chops  without  a  thought  of 
its  rare  historic  past. 

Shoemaker  House. 

The  long  two-story-and-half  stone  building  which  stood 
at  the  north  corner  of  Main  and  Penn  streets,  once  Shoe- 
maker's lane,  was  erected  by  Isaac  Shoemaker.  It  can  be 
said  it  had  its  front  door  in  the  rear.  The  door  you  see 
opening  from  the  street  was  the  door  to  the  cellar  and  the 
main  entrance  was  in  the  rear.  The  Shoemaker  property 
formerly  extended  north  to  Church  lane  and  back  to  town- 
ship line,  now  Stenton  avenue. 

Isaac  Shoemaker  died  in  1732.  His  son  Benjamin  and 
grandson  Samuel  were  successively  mayors  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  house  was  occupied  by  Samuel 
Burge.  The  British  used  it  as  a  hospital  after  the  battle 
of  Germantown  and  the  wounded  filled  every  room.  In 
after  years  it  was  known  as  the  prison.  This  building 
was  removed  in  1843  ^nd  what  is  known  as  Cottage  Row 
took  its  place. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  property  and  still  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Penn  street  and  Belfield  avenue  is  the  famous 
old  rock  house,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  1690 
by  Isaac  Shoemaker,  who  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of 
Gerhard  Hendricks,  who  had  previously  owned  the  land 
upon  which  it  was  built.  The  house  was  built  high  up 
on  a  rock  some  thirty  feet  from  the  road.     Since  it  became 
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a  tenement  many  notable  characters  have  lived  in  it.  Its 
identity  has  almost  been  lost  as  the  road  has  been  filled 
in  at  this  point  almost  even  with  the  top  of  the  rock. 

Where  5338  Main  street  now  stands  formerly  stood  a 
good  t)'pe  of  our  early  Germantown  homes.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  a  famous  bakery  kept  by  an  old  German 
by  the  name  of  John  Mushier.  In  going  his  rounds  he 
was  accustomed  to  summon  his  customers  by  the  aid  of  a 
horn.  He  was  quite  a  favorite  with  the  children  on  ac- 
count of  his  delicious  honey  cakes.  He  was  blind  and 
the  children  would  often  try  to  fool  him  by  hiding  their 
money  on  the  counter,  but  he  would  never  hand  over  the 
cakes  until  he  found  the  money. 

Two  good  examples  of  early  architecture  formerly  stood 
where  East  Coulter  street  now  is.  About  a  hundred  years 
ago  they  were  owned  by  Joseph  and  Thomas  Waterman. 
At  one  time  John  Books,  a  celebrated  Quaker  preacher, 
lived  in  one  of  them,  and  later  Thomas  Silvers,  a  hatter. 
At  that  time  an  old  German  doctor  would  make  short 
visits  here  and  stop  at  this  house.  He  is  said  to  have 
made  many  notable  cures. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Coulter  street  and  Germantown 
road,  where  the  Coulter  Inn  now  stands,  stood  an  old 
farm  house  that  was  owned  by  Christopher  Bockius.  His 
grounds  extended  north  to  the  Friends'  Meeting  House 
and  back  to  near  Wayne  street;  in  all  about  twenty  acres. 
He  was  nicknamed  Stuffle  Bockius  by  the  boys  who  used 
his  grounds  as  a  short  cut  to  the  Germantown  Academy. 
He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  His  son  Jesse  succeeded  to 
the  property. 

Morris  House. 

The  stately  old  mansion  that  stands  on  Main  street  op- 
posite Church  lane  was  built  in  1772  by  a  German,  David 
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Deshler.  During  the  battle  of  Germantown  General 
Howe  moved  from  Stenton  and  made  this  house  his  head- 
quarters. 

At  Deshler's  death,  in  1792,  the  house  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Isaac  Franks,  an  officer  who  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  the  yellow  fever  broke 
out  in  1793  he  was  living  in  Bethlehem,  having  closed  his 
Germantown  house  for  the  season,  thus  making  it  available 
for  the  occupancy  of  our  first  president.  Germantown  at 
that  time  virtually  became  the  capital  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  probably  be  the  capital  to-day  if  wine  had  not 
played  such  an  important  part  at  a  future  date.  In  1804 
the  house  was  purchased  by  EUIston  Perot,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  owner,  Elllston  Perot  Morris.  The  grand 
interior  of  this  stately  mansion  always  commands  much 
attention,  antique  furniture,  paintings  and  bric-a-brac,  old 
family  sofas  and  tables,  none  less  than  one  hundred  years 
old.  In  the  hall  stands  a  two-hundred-year-old  clock 
which  ticks  away  the  hours  in  solemn  metre.  All  these 
furnishings  are  kept  up  with  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

There  is  no  colonial  house  that  is  so  well  taken  care  of. 
The  extensive  grounds  on  the  south  and  west  are  shaded 
with  old  trees  and  all  is  kept  In  perfect  order. 

Market  Square. 

Few  localities  outside  of  Philadelphia  recall  so  many 
stories  of  the  Revolutionary  and  colonial  days  as  Market 
Square.  This  open  place,  about  one  half  acre  in  extent, 
was  designated  as  the  "  green  "  in  early  times.  Attempts 
have  been  made  at  different  time  to  name  it  Monument 
Square  on  account  of  the  soldiers'  monument  erected  there 
in  1883. 

The  ground  originally  was  purchased  from  James  De 
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La  Plain  by  the  borough  council.  A  market  house  and 
prison  were  erected  upon  the  square  in  1741.  Previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  prison  stocks  were  used.  As  crime 
increased  a  small  log  house  was  erected  on  the  east  corner 
of  the  Square  to  be  used  as  a  prison.  At  one  time,  while 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Adam  Hogermold  was  confined  in 
it  for  drunkenness,  his  friends  came  in  the  night  and  pried 
up  one  corner  of  the  prison  and  allowed  him  to  get  out. 
Hogermold  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  confined  and  removed  it  to  a 
point  near  where  Armatt  street  now  is  and  occupied  it  as 
a  residence  until  about  1807;  it  afterwards  became  Peggy 
Wolf's  candy  shop.  On  one  occasion,  upon  a  Hallowe'en 
night,  a  farmer  left  his  hay  wagon  standing  over  night 
near  the  market  house,  when  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood 
unloaded  it,  took  it  apart  and  raised  it  up  on  the  roof  of 
the  market  house,  where  it  was  put  together  and  reloaded, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  farmer  the  next 
morning. 

The  Fellowship  Fire  Company  also  erected  a  building 
on  the  green  and  occupied  it  until  they  moved  to  Armatt 
street  in  1850,  when  the  building  was  sold  to  John  Coulter, 
who  re-erected  it  in  the  rear  of  his  place  on  School  House 
lane  near  Wayne  street.  Although  Coulter's  old  house 
has  long  since  given  way  to  improvements,  this  little 
building  still  stands  and  is  used  as  a  tool  house. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Fellowship  Fire  Company  was 
called  the  "  Shadrak,"  after  Newsham  and  Rag,  a  London 
firm  of  engine  and  boiler  makers.  It  was  one  of  two  en- 
gines imported  from  abroad  in  the  year  1764  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Middle  Ward  Fire  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia who  gave  it  to  the  Fellowship  Fire  Company  of  Ger- 
mantown  in  the  year  18  19.  Since  1874  it  has  been  kept 
as  a  relic  and  cared  for  by  William  H.  Emhardt. 
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At  the  corner  of  Church  lane,  then  known  as  Luken's 
Mill  Road,  was  the  inn  property  once  used  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  large  iron  doors  which  were  then 
placed  over  the  vault  in  the  cellar  where  the  specie  was 
stored  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  Germantown  Bank 
when  it  was  first  organized  and  occupied  the  Bensell  House. 

De  la  Plaine  House. 

This  house  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  street  and 
School  House  lane,  where  the  Germantown  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  erected  their  handsome  building.  The 
original  house  was  erected  by  James  De  la  Plaine  at  a 
very  early  date.  His  daughter  married  Joseph  Ferree, 
who  succeeded  to  the  ownership.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  colonial  salt  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  record: 

"  By  order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Safety  of  the 
2 1st  of  May,  1776,  the  salt  that  was  available  was  re- 
moved to  Germantown  and  stored  there.  This  was  done 
and  it  was  stored  in  Squire  Ferree's  cellar."  He  was  also 
one  of  the  committee  who  collected  the  leaden  window 
sash,  clock  weights  and  other  lead  in  Germantown  and 
neighborhood  to  make  bullets  for  the  American  army,  for 
which  was  paid  the  liberal  price  of  six  pence  per  pound. 

When  Whitefield  visited  Germantown  he  preached  to  the 
people  assembled  on  the  "  Green  "  (Market  Square)  from 
the  balcony  of  this  house. 

The  two  columns  of  the  balcony  were  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  William  Penn's  house  on  Market  street. 

Lehman  House — Stokes  House — Frey  House. 
North  of  the  King  of  Prussia  Inn,  and  standing  some 
distance  back  from  the  road,   is  an  old-fashioned  house 
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built  of  stone.  This  is  known  as  the  Lehman  house.  It 
was  occupied  at  one  time  by  Christian  Lehman,  a  descend- 
ant of  Henry  Lehman,  "Steward  of  the  Revenues"  of 
the  Manor  of  the  Borough  of  Trebgen,  near  Dresden. 
Christian  and  his  father  came  here  in  1731  with  a  pass- 
port on  parchment  elegantly  engrossed  in  gold  ink.  He 
became  a  notary  public  and  also  an  importer  of  hyacinth 
and  tulip  bulbs.  He  also  imported  the  first  English  wal- 
nut trees  brought  to  Germantown.  One  tree  of  this 
variety  still  remains  on  the  place.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  finely  executed  maps  of  early  Germantown. 
They  were  executed  by  him  in  1741  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  William  N.  Johnson.  Benjamin  Leh- 
man, the  son  of  Christian  Lehman,  was  in  the  lumber  bus- 
iness. In  1833  his  lumber  yard,  which  was  near  his 
house,  caught  fire,  to  extinguish  which  the  firemen  pumped 
all  the  wells  of  the  neighborhood  dry. 

The  large  double  mansion  that  formerly  stood  where 
the  Stokes  block  now  stands  above  Maplewood  avenue, 
was  built  by  Windham  Stokes,  who  bought  his  land  from 
Benjamin  Lehman.  North  of  Stokes  the  building  now 
occupied  by  Potter  and  Seymore,  was  William  Prey's  tin- 
smith shop. 

The  Barr  or  Kurtz  House. 

The  house  that  formerly  stood  on  Main  street,  west 
side,  where  Chelten  avenue  now  runs  through,  was  owned 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century  by  a  German  named  Kurtz, 
who  was  quite  eccentric  as  to  dress,  and  was  always 
attended  by  six  large  dogs.  He  usually  wore  tight-fitting 
clothes  and  a  cocked  hat,  which,  together  with  a  peculiar 
walk,  gave  him  quite  a  military  bearing.  His  property 
extended  from  the  Longstreth  building  to  about  where 
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Mitchell  and  Fletcher's  store  now  is,  thence  back  to  the 
township  line.  His  income  was  sufficient  to  support  him 
and  permit  him  to  gratify  his  natural  taste  for  horticul- 
ture and  botany;  his  garden  contained  every  rare  tree, 
plant  or  shrub  he  could  obtain.  Kurtz  died  in  1816.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Matthias  Kin,  a  broad-shouldered  speci- 
men of  humanity,  with  cavernous  features,  and  who 
dressed  like  an  Indian,  and  was  employed  by  some  German 
horticulturists  to  collect  seeds,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  exploring  the  wilds  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Specimen  trees  are  still  growing  here  that  were  ob- 
tained by  Kin  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  and  north 
as  far  as  Canada. 

After  Kurtz's  death  the  property  went  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  Barr,  who  sold  it  to  a  party  who  in- 
tended to  erect  a  fat  rendering  and  soap  factory.  The 
citizens,  however,  protested  against  having  a  soap  factory 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  petitioned  the  Burgesses  to 
condemn  the  property  for  street  purposes.  This  was 
finally  acted  upon  and  Chelten  avenue,  under  the  name 
of  Market  street,  was  approved  by  the  Burgesses  and 
placed  on  the  town  plan  as  early  as  1852,  and  by  1854 
there  was  left  no  trace  of  either  trees  or  garden. 

John  Christopher  Meng,  Vernon,  John  Wister. 
Above  Chelten  avenue  stood  the  building  lately  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Oliver  Jester  as  a  tin  shop,  after  having  been 
altered  from  an  old-fashioned  farm  house  into  a  modern 
store.  This  was  formerly  the  home  of  John  Christopher 
Meng.  Meng  came  here  from  Manheim,  Germany,  in 
1728.  He  was  a  wealthy  banker  and  probably  the  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  Germans  that  sent  Matthias  Kin,  the 
plant  and  seed  collector  to  America.     His  grounds  ex- 
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tended  back  beyond  Green  street  north,  including  the 
ground  now  known  as  Vernon  Park.  The  meadow  and 
his  spring-house  were  still  to  be  seen  up  to  the  time  when 
the  hollow  was  filled  in  by  the  Department  of  City  Prop- 
erty. It  is  said  of  his  son,  Melchior,  who  was  the  sub- 
sequent owner,  that  wherever  Melchior  Meng  mowed  his 
meadow  it  rained. 

Christopher  Meng  had  a  very  fine  garden,  much  larger 
than  his  friend  Kurtz  who  lived  below,  and  shared  with 
him  his  friendship  for  Kin  and  his  seeds.  Kin  presented 
him  with  many  rare  trees.  The  immense  linden  tree  that 
stood  on  the  side  of  his  place  is  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Kin.  The  last  years  of  its  life  the  unfortunate 
tree  hung  in  chains,  for  no  other  fault  than  that  of  living 
so  long  as  to  become  infirm. 

Nearly  all  of  Meng's  property  north  of  his  home  was 
purchased  by  John  Wister,  who  built  a  spacious  mansion 
upon  it  in  1803,  and  called  the  place  "Vernon,"  in  honor 
of  Washington's  home.  Mount  Vernon.  This  house  is 
still  standing  and  is  used  for  the  Germantown  branch  of 
the  Philadelphia  Free  Librar)'.  Some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  found  in  any  arboretum 
in  the  country  were  to  be  found  here  until  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  a  so-called  city  forester  when  it  was  taken  for 
park  purposes. 

Many  of  these  trees  were  planted  by  Kin,  and  John 
Wister  and  his  son  John  took  the  greatest  care  of  them, 
adding  many  new  plants  to  their  already  numerous  collec- 
tion. 

Engle  House. 

Next  above  the  town  hall  is  the  old  Engle  homestead; 
it  was  built  by  Benjamin  Engle  in  1758,  and  is  marked 
"BE.  E."  A.  D.  1759,  on  the  northwest  wall  and  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roof. 
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Charles  B.  Engle,  the  last  of  that  name  to  own  the 
house,  was  a  man  of  the  old  type.  He  kept  everything 
as  he  had  received  it.  Up  to  his  death  an  old  tannery 
remained  in  the  rear  of  the  place  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  oldest  tannery  in  Pennsylvania.  The  old  house 
has  been  very  recently  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  property 
by  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Engle.  He  claims  the  ground  is 
too  valuable  for  a  private  residence  and  intends  to  erect 
stores  on  the  site. 

This  place  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
old  peak  roof  still  runs  across  the  front,  curved  into  a 
slight  canopy  over  the  front  door.  In  the  interior  the  old- 
fashioned  window  seats  still  remain  and  much  of  the  beau- 
tiful panel  work,  but  the  walls  have  been  modernized  into 
a  tasteful  twentieth  century  home. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  old  iron  bound  chest  of  the 
early  emigrants  of  the  family  was  stored  away  in  the 
attic.  Paul  Engle,  the  ancestor  of  the  family,  was  buried 
at  Shippack  in  1723,  and  his  tomb  is  the  oldest  marked 
grave. 

Morris-Little  House. 

Christopher  Warmer  and  Dr.  Christopher  Witt. 

On  the  east  corner  of  Main  and  High  streets  stands  a 
quaint  English  looking  building  known  in  history  as  the 
Morris-Little  House,  after  different  families  who  lived  in 
it  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Morris  House 
lower  down  on  the  avenue. 

Mrs.  Ann  Willing  Morris  lived  here  from  18  12  to  the 
time  of  her  death  in  1832.  Her  two  daughters  occupied 
the  house  after  her,  and  one,  Miss  Margaret  H.  Morris, 
was  quite  a  naturalist  and  to  her  belongs  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering the  life  habits  of  the  so-called  seventeen  year 
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locust,  enabling  her  to  predict  their  periodical  appearance. 
These  investigations  were  made  on  these  grounds.  She 
was  the  first  lady  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia.  After  her  death  the 
house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Little.  This  property 
at  one  time  belonged  to  Daniel  Geisler,  who  sold  it  to 
Christian  Warner,  Sr.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Christopher  Witt  and  he  provided  in  his  will  that 
Witt  should  have  the  use  of  the  little  house  on  the  place 
(referring  to  the  back  building),  his  garden  and  herbs  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Christopher  Witt  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  here.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this 
was  the  place,  if  not  the  house,  the  site  of  the  house.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  Christopher  Witt  lived  in  the  next  house 
below  Andrew  Keyser's,  and  according  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  Pastorius  and  Keyser  family,  Andrew  Keyser  mar- 
ried Hannah  Lukens  Pastorius,  the  widow  of  Samuel  Pas- 
torius, and  Samuel  Pastorius  lived  in  the  house  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius  built  which  was  at  that  time  the  next 
house  above. 

Dr.  Witt  was  an  excellent  botanist  and  a  contemporary 
of  John  Bartram  and  Peter  CoUinson.  He  was  an  artist 
and  musician,  possessing  a  large  pipe  organ,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  his  own  hands. 

He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic  and  constructed  the  first 
clock  made  in  Pennsylvania,  if  not  in  America.  He 
painted  the  portrait  of  Johannes  Kelpius,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  first  portrait  painted  in  America.  The  scholarly 
doctor  also  practiced  horoscopy.  He  died  January  30, 
1765,  aged  90  years,  and  was  buried  February  i,  1765, 
in  the  Warner  burial  ground.  This  small  graveyard  is 
known  to  contain  the  remains  of  Christopher  Warner  and 
his  wife.     Dr.  Christopher  Witt,  Daniel  Geisler,  Chris- 
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tian  Warner  2d  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  and  their  son,  Chris- 
topher Warner,  and  grandson,  Jonathan  Warner,  and  it 
is  likely  Johannes  Kelpius  was  buried  here  also.  When 
he  was  taken  sick  at  his  home  on  the  Wissahlckon  he  was 
brought  to  the  home  of  the  first  Christian  Warner  to  be 
nursed  by  his  wife.  The  graves  of  the  first  interments 
were  marked  by  rough  stones  but  Christopher  Warner's 
and  his  son  Jonathan  were  marked  with  suitably  inscribed 
memorials.  This  place  was  known  for  many  years  after- 
wards as  "  Spook  Hill,"  and  is  on  the  high  ground  on  the 
line  of  this  property  and  faced  High  street  between  Bayn- 
ton  and  Morton  streets.  St.  Michael's  P.  E.  Church  was 
afterwards  erected  on  this  ground  and  the  chancel  wherein 
prayers  are  read  daily,  anthems  sung  and  the  gospel 
preached,  is  directly  over  their  graves  and  the  gravestones 
are  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  church. 

Wyck. 
This  old  house,  still  shaded  by  majestic  trees,  many  over 
a  century  old,  and  sheltered  from  the  gaze  of  thousands 
who  use  the  avenue  daily  by  a  high  board  fence  that  sur- 
rounds the  spacious  grounds,  is  called  Wyck,  after  an 
English  resident,  and  signifies  "  White,"  a  very  approprlte 
name  for  this  old  white-washed  building.  The  original 
part  of  the  house,  which  Is  the  rear  part  now,  was  built  in 
1690  by  Hans  Milan.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried DIrck  Jansen,  and  their  daughter,  Catherine,  married 
Casper  Wister,  and  Margaret  Wister,  their  daughter, 
married  Reuben  Haines.  Miss  Jane  R.  Haines,  a  descen- 
dant of  Reuben  Haines,  now  owns  the  property.  It  has 
descended  in  the  female  line.  When  the  front  portion 
of  the  house  towards  the  street  was  built  a  passageway 
was  left  between  the  first  stories  and  the  second  stories 
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connected.  This  cartway  led  to  a  small  brewery  built  by 
Reuben  Haines.  In  1824  the  passageway  was  closed  and 
the  house  consolidated,  mailing  a  light  and  cheerful  sitting 
room.  The  place  has  been  the  scene  of  many  social  func- 
tions. General  Lafayette  was  entertained  here  on  July 
20,  1825,  when  he  revisited  America  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation. 

Nearly  opposite  this  old  mansion  stood  a  little  stone 
house  that  tradition  tells  us  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Witt.  It  is  known  that  it  once  belonged  to  the 
first  Christian  Warner.  It  had  many  owners.  At  one 
time  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  repairs  and  it  is  said 
they  scraped  from  the  wall  five  bushels  of  lime. 

During  the  Van  Buren  administration  it  was  the  post 
office  of  the  town.  When  a  man  by  the  name  of  IVIc- 
Dowell  was  appointed  postmaster  the  friends  of  a  former 
postmaster  refused  to  rent  their  places  to  a  Democrat,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  use  this  little  house. 

DiRCK  Keyser's  House. 
The  Keyser  house,  now  number  6205  Main  street,  was 
built  in  1738  by  Dirck  Keyser,  who  came  here  from  Am- 
sterdam with  his  son,  Peter  Dirck  Keyser,  in  1688,  where 
he  had  been  a  silk  merchant.  It  is  said  this  house  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius'  cave.  When 
the  lots  were  allotted,  Dirck  Keyser  erected  a  one-story 
cabin  and  made  several  additions  to  it  before  erecting  the 
present  building,  which  was  the  first  house  built  in  Ger- 
mantown  having  two  full  stories  and  a  loft  above.  This 
old  house  is  now  known  as  the  Channon  House,  from 
having  descended  from  the  Keysers  on  the  female  line. 
The  grounds  adjoining  the  old  property  are  all  of  the  same 
dimensions,  one  and  three  fourths  acres  and  twenty-two 
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perches,  as  they  were  in  1769,  when  it  was  surveyed  by 
Christian  Lehman.  The  old  house  has  been  enlarged;  an 
outline  of  the  addition  can  still  be  traced. 

It  was  customary  for  the  old  settlers  to  cut  their  initials 
and  date  of  erection  on  the  houses  they  built.  Thus, 
alongside  of  one  of  the  front  windows  of  this  house,  just 
back  of  the  shutter  are  the  initals  D.  K.,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  window  J.  K,  P  K,  M  K,  1738.  These 
initials  refer  to  the  grandchildren  of  Dirck  Keyser. 

This  house  has  three  cellars  under  it  which  do  not  com- 
municate with  each  other.  There  is  direct  communica- 
tion to  the  upper  floor  from  only  one  of  them,  which  is 
by  a  set  of  solid  stone  steps  opening  down  from  under 
the  stairs  in  the  hall  leading  to  the  second  story.  To  go 
into  one  of  these  cellars  it  is  necessary  to  go  outside  and 
enter  from  the  street,  while  the  other  celler,  which  is 
under  one  of  the  additions  in  the  rear,  is  entered  through 
a  trap  door  in  the  floor  down  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.  In 
this  cellar  there  is  an  old  well  in  which  provisions  can  be 
lowered  to  keep  cool,  besides  supplying  abundance  of 
water. 

Dirck  Keyser  was  a  descendant  of  Leonard  Keyser,  who 
was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Scharding,  Bavaria  in  1527. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  ministers  at  the  Mennonite  church. 

After  he  came  here  he  wore  a  coat  made  of  silk  which 
for  a  long  time  was  a  source  of  disquiet  to  some  of  his 
neighbors.  Some  of  the  brethren  complained  of  him  as 
to  this  extravagance  and  worldliness,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  call  upon  him  in  relation  to  it.  When 
the  committee  called  he  was  at  work  in  the  garden.  As 
they  approached  him  he  wiped  his  hands  upon  the  coat 
before  extending  it  to  them,  so  showing  them  that  he 
valued  it  no  more  than  any  other  and  they  concluded  to 
say  no  more  about  it. 
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The  Papen  House. 

On  the  corner  of  what  is  now  known  as  Johnson  street 
formerly  stood  one  of  the  best  examples  of  our  early  archi- 
tecture. This  house  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  stone 
house  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia;  it  was,  however,  with- 
out doubt  the  oldest  stone  house  in  Germantown.  It  was 
built  by  Heivert  Papen  in  1698,  as  a  stone  in  the  gable 
indicated.     The  building  was  torn  down  in  1883. 

During  the  battle  of  Germantown  Colonel  Thomas 
Proctor  planted  two  cannon  directly  in  front  of  this  house 
in  order  to  silence  the  musketry  of  the  British,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Chew's  House. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  house 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Johnson  family  who  had 
changed  their  name  from  Jansen,  and  henceforth  was 
known  as  the  Johnson  House. 

A  noted  architect  once  said  the  masonry  in  Germantown 
was  the  best  in  the  United  States,  a  statement  which  was 
confirmed  when  they  attempted  to  take  down  the  old 
house;  so  solid  was  the  masonry  that  it  had  to  be  blown 
down  with  dynamite. 

An  old  well  on  the  Chew  property  was  nearly  opposite 
the  Johnson  house  and  was  filled  up  when  Johnson  street 
was  cut  through. 

Cliveden.     Chew  House. 

Cliveden,  the  country'  seat  of  the  Chew  family,  was 
built  by  Benjamin  Chew,  Chief  Justices  to  the  Colonies, 
about  1 76 1. 

There  were  about  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  property 
but  the  greater  part  has  now  been  sold.  The  part  retained 
is  now  known  as  the  Battle  Ground.  The  majestic  trees 
and  original  statuary,  some  showing  the  injuries  received 
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during  the  battle,  still  adorn  the  ancient  lawn.  The  man- 
sion, standing  back  from  the  street,  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  as  seen  from  the  road. 

In  the  ancient  barn  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion  is  still  to 
be  seen  the  old  coach  of  the  Chew  family,  the  lower  half 
a  bright  yellow  and  upper  half  black.  During  the  battle 
of  Germantown  the  British  under  Colonel  Thomas  Mus- 
grave  took  refuge  in  the  house.  The  old  doors,  with  their 
battle  scars,  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and 
for  many  years  were  exhibited  in  the  museum  formerly 
kept  in  old  Independence  Hall. 

The  Billmeyer  House. 

The  old  house  that  stands  on  the  north  corner  of  Upsal 
and  Main  streets  was  built  about  1727  by  John  George 
Bensall,  and  during  the  Revolution  was  owned  by  Eliza- 
beth Bensell.  It  was  in  front  of  this  house  that  Wash- 
ington held  a  consultation  with  his  generals  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  making  an  attack  on  the  Chew  house,  where 
Colonel  Musgrave  had  taken  refuge.  It  was  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  council  to  make  the  attack  and  in  this 
way  they  lost  considerable  time  which  tended  to  their 
defeat.  The  stone  upon  which  Washington  stood  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society  and  is  on  exhi- 
bition in  their  museum  in  the  Concord  School. 

In  1788  the  property  was  purchased  by  Michael  Bill- 
meyer, the  Germantown  printer,  whose  Germantown  im- 
prints are  so  well  known  to  collectors.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Williamina  G.  and  Susanna  C.  Billmeyer,  descendants 
of  the  famous  printer. 

On  the  opposite  corner  of  Upsal  street  is  an  old  stone 
house,  a  typical  specimen  of  early  Germantown  farm 
houses.     Formerly  It  had  a  log  building  adjoining  which 
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was  the  original  building.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  place  was  owned  by  George  Hergesheimer,  a 
blacksmith.  The  place  is  now  known  as  the  Sparrow 
Jack  House,  for  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  Jack  Bards- 
ley,  the  man  who  introduced  the  English  sparrow  to  this 
country.  The  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  made  an 
appropriation  to  import  some  of  these  birds  to  destroy  the 
measuring  worm  that  was  then  devastating  the  trees  in 
our  city  squares.  It  was  not  long  before  they  proved  to 
be  almost  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  measuring  worm. 

Paul  House. 

The  house  standing  next  to  the  east  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Gorgas  lane  is  the  Paul  House.  This  was  built 
by  A.  Gorgas  at  a  very  early  date. 

Henry  Rittenhouse  once  owned  the  property;  since  18 12 
it  has  been  owned  by  the  Paul  family.  The  old  place  still 
shows  many  scars  of  the  battle  of  Germantown,  such  as 
bullet  holes  in  the  door  jambs,  etc.  Musket  and  cannon 
balls  have  also  been  found  imbedded  in  trees  on  the  place. 
One,  an  immense  linden,  in  front  of  the  house,  that  spread 
its  branches  over  the  sidewalk,  had  to  be  taken  down  a 
few  years  ago  as  it  had  become  dangerous  to  pedestrians, 
and  in  its  hollow  trunk  were  found  some  grape  shot  and 
musket  balls,  besides  a  very  interesting  relic  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  brick  or  tile  with  the  date  1707  marked  upon  It. 

Gorgas  lane  took  its  name  from  the  Gorgas  family  that 
built  the  old  house.  At  the  end  of  the  property,  on  the 
north  side  of  Gorgas  lane,  is  an  old  boundary  stone  placed 
there  by  Benjamin  Gorgas.  It  is  marked  "  B.  C.  W  H 
1769." 

Carpenter  street  was  long  known  as  Trullinger's  lane. 
Years  ago,  when  yet  an  Indian  path,  it  was  used  by  the 
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early  Dunkars,  who  went  down  the  lane  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Wissahickon,  there  to  perform  the  rites  of 
baptism  to  newly  made  converts. 

SWEETLAND,  THE    HOME    OF    MiCHAEL    SCHLATTER. 

A  short  distance  south  of  Hill  Crest  avenue  is  Sweet- 
land,  the  former  home  of  Michael  Schlatter,  the  German 
Reformed  pastor.  Schlatter  formerly  had  another  home 
in  Chestnut  Hill  but  lost  it  during  the  Revolution  on 
account  of  his  Tory  proclivities.  After  the  war  Schlatter 
selected  this  site  for  his  second  home,  and  a  more  beautiful 
spot  cannot  be  found  anywhere  around  Philadelphia. 
Nearly  opposite  rises  Sugar  Loaf  hill  and  to  the  north  the 
hill  slopes  into  the  beautiful  White  Marsh  Valley.  The 
house  is  shaded  by  a  large  honey  locust  tree. 

Schlatter  was  known  as  the  marrying  parson.  His  de- 
clining years  were  brightened  by  hosts  of  young  people 
coming  from  far  and  near  to  consummate  their  marriage 
vows  and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  venerable  old  man. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  marriages  he  performed  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

William  Dewees  House. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  road,  where  it  crosses  the  Wis- 
sahickon creek,  formerly  stood  on  the  north  side  the  old 
home  of  William  Dewees,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Nicholas  Rittenhouse,  his  sister,  Wilhelmina,  having  mar- 
ried the  eldest  son  of  William  Rittenhouse,  the  famous 
paper  maker,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  learned  the  art 
of  paper  making  from  him.  William  Dewees  was  a  very 
prominent  man  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1703,  he  received  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a 
prison  stocks  and  a  cattle  pound;  in   1704  he  was  chosen 
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sheriff;  in  1706  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Town  Council. 
When  the  Whitemarsh  congregation  of  the  Reformed 
Church  was  formed  he  offered  his  house  for  a  place  of 
worship.  It  was  used  by  the  members  until  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1745.  In  1746  the  property  belonged  to 
Henr)'  Dewees,  paper  maker.  Hear}'  Antes  often  stopped 
at  this  old  house  on  his  visits  to  Germantown.  The  build- 
ing was  removed  by  the  Park  Commission  a  short  time 
ago,  when  they  acquired  all  the  property  bordering  the 
Wissahickon  within  the  city  limits. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


The  First  Mills. 

^^HE  early  settlers  quickly  appreciated  the  possibilities 
^^  of  the  many  water  courses  on  every  hand.  Town- 
send's  grist  mill  gave  to  Mill  creek  its  name.  Potts'  corn 
mill  utilized  the  Mingohocking.  Rittenhouse  erected  his 
paper  mill  on  Monoshone  creek  and  now  familiarly  known 
as  Paper  Mill  Run,  while  the  Robesons  located  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  on  the  Wissahickon  creek  and  the  Livezeys 
and  the  Hinkles  erected  grist  mills  on  Cresheim  creek. 
The  abundance  and  the  good  quality  of  the  water  made 
the  Wissahickon  and  its  tributaries  especially  useful  to  the 
paper  makers.  It  was  on  this  stream  that  the  first  two 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States  were  erected. 

The  Rittenhouse  Paper  Mill. 
The  first  paper  mill  in  the  United  States  was  erected  in 
1690  on  Monoshone  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Wissahickon, 
by  a  company  composed  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  Robert 
Turner,  Thomas  Tresse,  William  Bradford  and  William 
Rittenhouse.      Rittenhouse  was  the  most  important  mem- 
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ber  of  the  company  as  he  was  a  paper  maker  and  he  and 
his  son,  Claus,  managed  the  mill  for  the  others.  In  time 
they  became  sole  owners.  Carpenter  owned  the  land, 
and  by  reason  of  this  ownership,  held  an  interest  in  the 
company.  In  1693  he  conveyed  twenty  acres  upon  which 
the  paper  mill  was  erected  to  the  other  members  of  the 
company.  Rittenhouse  secured  Turner's  share  in  1697 
and  Tresse's  share  about  1704.  Bradford  was  the 
famous  printer  who  established  the  first  printing  press  in 
the  colonies  and  for  a  long  time  used  all  the  printing  paper 
made  in  the  mill. 

In  1700  the  Rittenhouses  met  with  a  great  misfortune; 
the  paper  mill  was  washed  away  during  a  freshet,  carry- 
ing with  it  considerable  material,  paper  and  tools. 

The  total  amount  saved  from  the  wreck  amounted  to 
about  $40.21.  This  was  such  a  great  loss  to  the  colonies 
that  William  Penn  sent  out  a  general  appeal  for  help  to 
rebuild,  and  headed  the  subscription  with  £25.  In  the 
year  1702  a  more  substantial  building  was  erected  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  first  mill  stood;  it  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek,  directly  back  of  the  old  Ritten- 
house homestead,  which  is  known  to-day  as  the  "  Birth- 
place of  David  Rittenhouse,"  and  is  still  standing  on  Lin- 
coln drive,  Fairmount  Park.  Strictly  speaking,  the  paper 
mill  was  not  in  Germantown  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  township  line.  The  Rittenhouses  though  were  closely 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  town.  William 
Rittenhouse,  the  paper  maker,  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  He  died  in  1708  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Claus  (Nicholas).  In  May,  1734,  Claus  Rit- 
tenhouse, the  second  paper  maker  in  America,  died.  He 
was  the  grandfather  of  David  Rittenhouse,  the  great  as- 
tronomer.     Claus  Rittenhouse  left  the  paper  mill  to  his 
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oldest  son,  William,  and  he  left  it  to  his  son,  Jacob,  who 
was  the  proprietor  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  one 
of  the  Minute  Men  of  1776,  who  were  pledged  to  take 
up  arms  at  a  minute's  notice,  and  he  went  with  the  Rox- 
borough  troops  when  the  call  came.  They  are  said  to 
have  assembled  in  a  grove  in  the  Cresheim  valley  near 
Wissahickon  creek  and  knelt  in  prayer  with  their  loved 
ones,  while  the  old  men  raised  their  voices  amid  the  tears 
of  the  women  in  commending  them  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God.  Jacob  died  in  18 11  and  the  old  mill 
came  in  possession  of  the  Markles,  who  had  married  into 
the  family.  They  later  moved  into  a  more  modern  mill. 
The  old  mill  was  last  used  as  a  cotton  bat  factory.  After 
the  propert>'  came  in  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Fairmount  Park  it  was  razed.  There  are  now  only  a  few 
foundation  stones  to  be  seen  of  this  old  landmark. 

Devvees  Paper  Mill. 

From  1690  to  17 10  there  was  but  one  paper  mill  m 
America.  The  second  paper  mill  in  the  country  was  also 
erected  in  Germantown,  which  was  four  years  before  the 
Willcox  mill  on  Chester  creek,  which  was  erected  in  17 14, 
and  is  often  erroneously  spoken  of  as  the  first  paper  mill. 

The  DeWees  mill  was  located  in  the  upper  part  of  Ger- 
mantown Township,  known  as  Crefeld,  on  the  north  side 
of  Wissahickon  creek,  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of  the  old 
Dewees  mansion  that  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Read- 
ing pike,  now  Germantown  avenue.  In  17 13  the  mill 
and  one  hundred  acres  were  conveyed  to  Claus  Rittenhouse 
and  three  others.  In  1746  the  property  belonged  to 
Henry  Dewees,  a  son  of  William  Dewees. 

The  Wissahickon  afterwards  had  a  number  of  large 
paper  mills  on  its  banks,  of  which  the  Megargee  mill  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
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Roberts'  Mill. 

Roberts'  mill  was  on  the  north  side  of  Church  lane, 
about  one  mile  east  of  Market  Square,  where  the  road 
crosses  Mill  creek.  It  was  built  in  1683  by  Richard 
Townsend,  an  English  millwright,  who  came  over  in  1682 
in  the  ship  "Welcome"  with  William  Penn,  who  aided  in 
the  enterprise  financially.  Most  of  the  material  was 
brought  from  England.  This  was  the  first  grist  mill 
about  Germantown.  It  is  often  claimed  to  have  been  the 
oldest  grist  mill  in  Pennsylvania  but  the  one  at  the  Swedish 
settlement  on  Cobb  creek  antedated  it  about  forty  years. 
The  mill  stone  of  the  Swedes  is  still  lying  near  the  site  of 
the  old  mill.  There  was  also  an  ancient  Swedes  mill  of 
a  very  early  date  on  Frankford  creek.  In  Revolutionary 
history  it  afterwards  became  known  as  the  Lydia  Darrach 
mill.  In  the  early  times  men  frequently  brought  their 
grain  on  their  backs  to  the  mill  and  had  it  ground. 

In  the  testimony  of  Richard  Townsend,  dated  1727, 
he  said:  "As  soon  as  Germantown  was  laid  out  I  settled 
my  tract  of  land  which  was  about  a  mile  from  thence, 
where  I  set  up  a  barn  and  a  corn  mill,  which  was  very 
useful  to  the  country  round.  But  there  being  few  horses, 
people  generally  brought  their  corn  upon  their  backs,  many 
miles.  I  remember  one  had  a  bull  so  gentle,  that  he  used 
to  bring  the  corn  on  his  back."  During  the  Revolution 
the  mill  was  owned  by  a  family  named  Lukens.  This  is 
how  Lukens  Mill  Road,  the  former  name  of  Church  lane, 
received  its  name;  this  road  was  the  extreme  right  of  the 
British  position  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  and  con- 
siderable fighting  took  place  here.  The  British  were  en- 
trenched across  the  town  along  School  House  lane  and 
Church  lane. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mill  was 
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purchased  by  Hugh  Roberts  and  since  then  it  was  known 
as  Roberts  Mill.  The  last  occupant  was  the  firm  of 
Roberts  and  Heston.  It  was  torn  down  in  1873,  though 
the  patriotic  citizens  tried  to  purchase  it  for  preservation. 

Saw  mills  were  erected  on  the  Wingohocking  and  Wis- 
sahickon,  and  at  a  ver}'  early  date  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  old  deeds.  The  Robesons  erected  one  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wissahickon  about  1700;  there  was  also  one  near 
what  is  now  Kitchens  lane  on  property  of  Johannes  Gumre. 
It  was  near  this  mill  that  the  early  Dunkers  held  their  first 
baptisms  In  America. 

The  early  settlers  brought  their  handicraft  with  them; 
a  large  number  were  weavers  and  as  early  as  1686  one  of 
their  number  received  the  Governor's  premium  for  "  the 
first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth."  At  a  later  period 
the  manufacturing  of  Germantown  wool  was  commenced; 
it  was  a  leading  industry  for  many  years.  The  first  looms 
were  hand  looms  set  up  in  the  houses  and  later  small  shops 
were  built  on  the  premises.  Many  of  the  early  wills  make 
disposition  of  the  looms. 

The  first  manufacturers  had  considerable  trade  outside 
of  the  town  and  they  would  take  their  goods  to  Philadel- 
phia and  display  them  for  sale  along  Market  street.  In 
1759  Rev.  M.  Burnaby,  an  English  traveler,  relates  that 
the  women  of  Germantown  annually  sold  sixty  thousand 
pairs  of  stockings  of  their  own  make. 

About  1830  Thomas  Fisher  erected  the  first  cotton  mill 
in  Germantown  and  a  number  of  English  frame  work 
knitters  were  imported  to  operate  the  mill,  after  which  a 
number  of  establishments  sprung  up  which  were  conducted 
mostly  by  English  weavers. 

Germantown,  besides  having  the  credit  of  erecting  the 
first  paper  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  also  erected  the  first  tan- 
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nery.  There  were  several  small  streams  that  passed 
through  the  town  that  were  suitable  for  tanners.  It  at 
one  time  was  the  principal  leather  mart  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  town  were  engaged  in 
transforming  the  raw  hides  into  leather,  while  others  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  These  wares  were 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  adjoining  States. 

The  fur  hat  business  was  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
town  about  1800,  but  the  introduction  of  silk  hats  about 
1843  drove  the  manufacturers  out  of  business.  Among 
the  families  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  were  the 
Schaeffers,  Ployds,  Elliotts,  Greens,  Bowmans  and  Mur- 
ters.  None  of  these  industries  are  now  carried  on  in 
Germantown. 


Rhvoi<utionary  Powder  Mii,i,  and  First  Cotton  Mii<i,  in 
Fisher's  Hollow. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Old  Time  Inns  and  Taverns. 

HTN  those  early  days,  when  the  Main  street  of  German- 
II    town  was  known  as  the  "Great  Road  to  Philadel- 
phia," there  were  numerous  hostelries  located  upon  it  in 
its  course  through  the  town.  . 

At  Crefeld  (Chestnut  Hill)  the  road  branches  ott  in 
two  directions,  one  leading  to  Reading  and  another  to 
Bethlehem,  both  being  main  highways  to  these  points. 

Nearly  all  of  these  old  landmarks  have  passed  away  and 
there  is  but  little  left  to  remind  us  of  the  days  when  great 
teams  of  mart  and  trade  stopped  at  their  doors.  Some 
were  used  for  social  functions,  and  driving  and  sleigtung 
parties  from  the  city  would  accept  their  hospitality.  The 
spacious  yards  were  used  by  the  teamsters  and  drovers  for 
shelter  and  sale  purposes,  while  the  more  pretentious  ones 
were  the  stopping  places  for  the  many  travelers  by  stage 
that  went  through  the  town. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  town  there  were  also  a 
group  of  old-time  taverns. 

The  Star  Tavern  was  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street, 
a  short  distance  below  Manheim  street.  In  later  years 
it  became  a  favorite  resort  for  early  cricketers.     It  was 
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then  kept  by  an  Englishman  who  was  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  the  game. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  corner  of  Main  and  Wister 
streets  (Duys  lane),  is  still  standing  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics Hotel.  It  was  built  by  the  Duy's  family  who 
owned  the  little  house  below  and  from  whom  Duy's  lane 
took  its  name. 

On  the  corner  of  Manheim  street  is  the  General  Wayne 
Hotel.  This  hotel  has  had  a  continuous  license  for  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  at  one  time  known 
as  Cox's  Tavern;  when  it  was  a  famous  resort  for  mili- 
tary companies.  It  was  originally  a  two-story  building, 
but  in  1866  a  third  story  was  added.  The  place  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  having  been  the  headquarters  in 
which  soldiers  were  enlisted  for  every  war  in  which  our 
country  has  been  engaged. 

A  short  distance  above  Wister  street  (Duy's  lane)  stood 
Lesher's  Tavern.  This  in  the  early  days  was  a  very  pop- 
ular inn.  In  the  rear  stood  an  old  building  in  the  second 
story  of  which  the  Masonic  Fraternity  met  about  1800. 
At  that  time  there  was  great  opposition  to  the  society  and 
the  lodge  was  carefully  tyled  by  drawing  up  a  ladder  after 
all  the  members  were  present.  The  upper  half  of  the  old 
tavern  is  still  standing  (No.  5109  Main  street).  It  was 
built  on  the  site  of  Thones  Kunder's  house.  The  foun- 
dation walls  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north  wall  are 
part  of  the  old  building.  It  was  in  this  building  that  four 
of  our  early  German  settlers  (February  18,  1688),  drafted 
the  first  public  protest  against  slavery.  This  was  signed 
by  "  garret  hendericks  derick  up  de  graeff,  Francis 
Daniell  Pastorius,  Abraham  up  Den  graef."  The  Friends 
claim  that  this  was  a  Quaker  document,  but  to  controvert 
this  there  are  several  interesting  facts  on  record.     Garret 
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Hendricks,  or  Gerhard  Hendricks,  moved  to  Bucks  County 
and  his  descendants  are  Mennonites.  Francis  Daniel  Pas- 
torius,  although  identified  with  the  Friends  at  a  later  date, 
had  both  of  his  children  baptized  after  the  protest  was 
signed,  and  Abraham  Op  den  Graeff  left  Germantown 
about  1700  and  settled  with  the  Mennonites  on  the  Skip- 
pack,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Mennonite  graveyard  at 
the  Skippack. 

Nearly  opposite  to  CoUom  street  stands  a  stately  man- 
sion which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roebuck  Tavern 
( Roebuck  probably  after  the  English  man-of-war  by  that 
name).  It  was  built  by  Joseph  Shippen,  son  of  Major 
Edward  Shippen,  about  1709,  when  he  bought  consider- 
able property  In  Germantown.  In  18 19  the  property  fell 
into  the  hands  of  George  Heft,  who  changed  the  name  to 
the  Buttonwood  Tavern,  after  the  two  stately  trees  of  that 
variety  which  then  stood  in  front  of  the  place.  Only  one 
of  these  trees  now  remains  and  it  is  full  twenty  feet  in 
circumference.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  tree  is 
the  way  it  has  grown  around  the  iron  fence  in  front  of 
the  place.  The  fence  was  erected  some  years  ago  when 
the  tree  was  much  smaller,  and  being  in  the  line  of  the  new 
fence,  it  was  built  against  it.  The  tree  continued  to  grow 
and  now  nearly  covers  a  foot  of  each  end  of  the  fence, 
making  it  an  attractive  curiosity. 

On  the  corner  of  Queen  lane  is  the  old  building  that 
was  at  one  time  known  as  Michael  Ritter's  "  Indian  Queen 
Inn."  At  this  point  after  the  battle  of  Germantown  some 
American  soldiers  were  about  to  arrest  a  British  surgeon, 
but  on  learning  that  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  three  Ameri- 
can officers  he  was  allowed  to  pass. 

This  place  was  purchased  from  the  Ritter  estate  by 
Naaman  Keyser,  who  conducted  a  large  grocery  business 
here  until  1864. 
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town  avenue  stands  an  old-time  tavern,  known  as  Wash- 
ington Hotel.  The  building  is  very  old,  and  at  one  time 
the  yard  was  quite  a  market  place.  The  inn  was  con- 
ducted over  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Winfred  Nice,  and 
after  his  death  the  widow  acted  as  hostess  for  many  years. 
She  was  succeeded  by  Jesse  Benner,  who  was  the  proprietor 
when  the  old  Jefferson  Society  held  their  annual  dinner 
there,  and  many  of  the  old-time  citizens  were  numbered 
among  its  members.  The  place  is  still  used  as  a  tavern 
and  stopping  place  for  farmers. 

A  short  distance  below  Duval  street,  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  street,  now  No.  5336,  is  an  old  building  known 
as  the  Ship  House.  At  one  time  it  was  a  popular  Inn. 
It  takes  its  odd  name  from  a  model  of  a  ship  on  the  lower 
gable  of  the  house,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  there 
by  a  former  owner  who  had  been  a  sea  captain  and  also  an 
admirer  of  Jackson  and  the  "  Constitution,"  as  he  had  a 
model  of  that  vessel  placed  on  his  house.  The  front  part 
of  the  building  was  built  about  1766  and  is  of  stone  and 
rough  cast,  and  was  a  model  hostelry  in  its  day.  When 
George  Peters  kept  the  hotel  the  sign  board  had  upon  it: 
"  Gen.  Wayne's  Treaty  with  the  Indians."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Joslah  Wood,  who  owned  and  kept  the  hotel. 
Back  of  the  main  building  and  over  the  wagon  shed  was 
built  the  first  public  hall  in  Germantown,  which  held  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Horace  Greely  held  forth  here  in  the  early  forties;  it  was 
also  used  for  prayer  meeting  and  singing  schools.  The 
American  army's  horses  were  accommodated  at  the  stables 
while  the  Revolutionary  army  was  here.  About  1836  the 
house  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  tavern  and  it  became  a  board- 
ing school  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  now  a  private  resi- 
dence.     On   the    corner   of   Phll-Ellena   street    (Church 
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street)  is  an  old  building  that  at  one  time  was  a  famous 
Inn.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Philadelphia 
many  people  came  to  Germantown  and  all  the  inns  and 
boarding  houses  were  filled.  This  place  was  kept  by 
George  Hesser,  and  it  was  here  that  Elizabeth  Drinker 
and  her  family  stopped.  She  wrote  part  of  her  interesting 
journal  here.  Part  of  the  building  was  cut  away  in  widen- 
ing the  street  and  in  doing  so  they  destroyed  some  inter- 
esting figures  over  the  windows.  Two  of  them  were  heads 
of  children,  one  was  crying  and  the  other  was  laughing. 
Nearly  opposite  stood  the  famous  Buck  Hotel.  It  was 
torn  down  when  they  opened  West  Phil-Ellena  street. 

There  were  a  number  of  old-time  taverns  in  this  locality. 

On  the  corner  of  Carpenter  street,  where  the  Fire  De- 
partment No.  9  has  erected  their  new  building,  was  the 
old  Germantown  Hotel,  at  one  time  known  as  the  "  Farm- 
ers' and  Drovers'."  On  the  corner  of  Mermaid  lane  is 
the  old  Mermaid  Hotel.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  hotels  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  at  the  Mermaid  that  the 
coaching  parties  stopped  to  take  dinner  in  olden  times 
while  on  their  way  to  Chestnut  Hill.  The  Cresheim  creek 
was  the  boundary  line  between  Mount  Airy  and  Chestnut 
Hill.  A  branch  formerly  ran  near  the  old  hotel  where  a 
pond  was  made  that  was  used  by  our  Baptist  brethren  for 
immersions. 

Many  years  ago  the  Mermaid  was  a  gathering  place 
for  sportsmen.  Most  of  the  turkey  shooting  matches  of 
the  vicinity  were  held  there  and  many  of  the  old-time  prize 
fighters  were  trained  there. 

The  old  Donat  Hotel  is  one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  It  was  at  one  time  known  as  the  American 
Hotel  and  Republican.  It  was  built  about  1750  by  a 
member  of  the  well-known  Rex  family  and  was  always  a 
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stopping  place  for  farmers  on  their  way  to  market. 
During  the  Rex  ownership  the  hotel  was  the  scene  of 
many  prominent  social  and  political  functions  and  was  run 
on  a  strictly  temperance  plan.  In  1842  the  building  was 
purchased  by  Christian  Donat,  who  kept  a  soft  drink 
establishment  until  1846  when  he  obtained  a  license  to 
sell  liquor,  and  since  then  it  has  always  been  a  tavern. 
Before  the  paid  fire  department  had  permanent  headquar- 
ters built  their  apparatus  was  kept  in  Donat's  old  barn. 
Half  of  the  old  building  has  since  been  cut  away  in  widen- 
ing Highland  avenue;  the  alterations  have  changed  it  very 
much.      It  is  now  a  saloon. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  east  side  of  Main  street,  is  a 
long  building  that  at  one  time  was  a  prominent  inn.  It 
was  kept  during  the  Revolution  by  Henry  Cress  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  Cress,  Jr.  It  was  in  this 
old  hotel  that  Charles  Redheffer,  the  perpetual  motion 
fraud, exhibited  his  "self-operating,  self-moving  machine," 
and  victimized  the  credulous  public.  The  place  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Eagle  Hotel  and  Gould's  Hotel.  It 
has  been  divided  into  two  stores  and  dwellings. 


The  King  of  Prussia  Inn.    "In  Ye  Olden  Times.' 


CHAPTER   V. 

Schools  and  Educational  Institutions. 

t|^ROjSI  the  earliest  time  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
JJ  settlers  of  Germantown  paid  close  attention  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  In  a  missive  dated  August 
7,  1694,  which  was  sent  to  Europe  by  Gottfried  Selig, 
one  of  the  band  of  Mystics  who  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wissahickon  with  Kelpius,  is  the  following: 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a  house  there,  and  the 
people  lend  us  all  possible  help.  We  place  this  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  good  and  expect  not  a  fool's  breadth 
on  our  own  account,  for  we  are  resolved  besides  giving 
public  instruction  to  the  little  children  of  this  country,  to 
take  many  of  them  to  ourselves  and  have  them  day  and 
night  with  us  so  as  to  lay  in  them  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  permanent  character.  With  them  the  beginning 
must  be  made,  otherwise  there  will  be  only  mending  and 
patching  of  the  old  people." 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  started  a  school  In  German- 
town  about  1701;  previous  to  this  he  taught  school  for 
the  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  desired  to  give  his 
services  to  the  town  which  he  founded  and  continued  to 
teach  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1719.     He  was 

(5') 
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a  highly  educated  man  and  fluent  in  German,  English  and 
Latin ;  he  also  had  a  knowledge  of  several  other  languages, 
such  as  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Greek.  He  compiled 
a  primer  which  was  the  first  school  book  in  Pennsylvania. 
"  Pennypacker  "  gives  a  long  list  of  scholars  that  went  to 
Pastorius'  school  in  Germantown. 

This  school  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Christopher 
Dock,  and  was  held  in  the  log  meeting  house  of  the  Men- 
nonites.  This  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent burying  ground  on  Main  street  above  Herman,  and 
was  built  about  1708. 

Christopher  Dock  came  from  Germany  where  he  had 
been  drafted  in  the  army.  Having  conscientious  scruples 
against  fighting,  he  asked  for  his  release,  and  upon  being 
refused,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  help  him  escape 
he  would  go  to  America  and  devote  his  remaining  days  to 
the  education  of  the  youth  in  the  new  land.  He  fortu- 
nately was  able  to  make  his  escape  and  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  17 14,  and  settled  on  the  Skippack,  where  he 
taught  school;  from  whence  he  came  to  Germantown.  He 
afterwards  divided  his  time  between  Germantown  and  the 
Skippack,  and  became  known  as  "The  pious  Schoolmaster 
of  the  Skippack,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  kneel  in  prayer 
after  he  had  dismissed  a  troublesome  pupil.  In  1770  he 
published  the  first  book  on  pedagogy  in  America. 

The  education  of  the  children  was  for  many  years  looked 
after  by  the  ministers  of  each  denomination.  The  In- 
struction was  in  the  language  of  the  fatherland,  which  was 
the  practice  in  all  German  communities,  and  gave  a  serious 
concern  to  the  government.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
at  one  time  raised  in  England  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  colonies  in  the  English  language,  but  the  Germans 
would  accept  none  of  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  English- 
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speaking  people  settled  among  the  Germans  and  their  chil- 
dren grew  up  together  that  the  prejudice  was  removed. 

Moravian  School. 

In  the  early  part  of  1742  the  Moravians  under  Count 
Zinzendorf  opened  a  school  in  the  house  of  John  Ashmead, 
which  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  5454  Main  street, 
the  second  house  below  School  House  lane;  later  in  the 
same  year  the  school  was  removed  to  Bethlehem. 

In  1746  a  number  of  residents  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Moravians  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  school  in  German- 
town,  and  John  Bechtel  offered  his  house  for  the  purposes 
of  a  school.  The  house  is  still  standing,  now  known  as 
No.  5226  Main  street.  For  a  while  the  school  was  quite 
a  success. 

Lutheran  School  House. 

On  the  corner  of  Springer  street  is  still  standing  the 
old  school  house  of  St.  Michael's  Lutheran  Church.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  school  building  in  German- 
town.  Of  late  it  has  been  used  for  some  years  by  the 
church  as  a  home  for  aged  parishioners.  Watson  tells 
us:  "The  first  ordained  minister.  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlen- 
burg,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1742,  and  of  course  before 
that  time  the  services  in  Germantown  were  conducted  by 
their  school-master,  as  is  the  practice  in  similar  cases.  In 
1754  a  lottery  of  five  thousand  tickets  at  two  dollars  each 
was  drawn  in  Philadelphia  to  net  £562  to  purchase  a  mes- 
suage and  lot  of  ground  in  Germantown  for  the  ministers 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  school  house,  etc.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  society,  the  minister  to  instruct 
the  poor  children."* 

*  "  IVatson's  Annals,  Vol.  2,  page  26. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  old  school  house  and  the  log 
parsonage  that  stood  north  of  the  school  were  erected 
about  this  time. 

Germantown  Union  School  House  (Germantown 

Academy). 

On  the  sixth  day  of  December,  1759,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germantown  and  places  adjacent  met  at 
the  house  of  Daniel  Machinet,  where  "  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon  by  those  present  that  a  large,  commodious 
school  house  should  be  erected  in  said  town,  near  the  center 
thereof,  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  whereof  should  be 
for  the  use  of  English  and  high  Dutch  or  German  schools, 
and  be  continued  for  that  use,  and  no  other,  forever;  and 
that  there  should  be  a  convenient  dwelling  built  for  the 
school  masters  to  reside  in." 

On  January  i,  1760,  the  school  was  organized  and  the 
following  managers  of  the  building  selected:  "Richard 
Johnson  was  chosen  Treasurer  to  the  Community,  and 
Christopher  Sower  2nd,  Thomas  Rose,  John  Jones,  Daniel 
Machinet,  Jacob  Keyser,  John  Bowman,  Thomas  Livezey, 
David  Deshler,  George  Alsentz,  Joseph  Galloway,  Charles 
Bensel,  Jacob  Naglee  and  Benjamin  Engle  were  chosen 
Trustees." 

"The  fundamental  articles,  concessions  and  agree- 
ments" were  presented,  and  on  January  25th,  when  they 
were  signed  by  thirty-six  contributors.  In  it  we  find  the 
following: 

"  That  the  said  Schoolhouse  shall  be  free  to  all  Persons 
of  what  Denomination  soever  and  wheresoever  residing, 
to  send  their  children  thereto,  without  any  regard  to  Name 
or  Sect  of  People,  provided  they  be  regular  and  subject 
to  the  proper  and  necessary  Regulations  of  the  Master 
and  Trustee." 
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At  this  same  meeting  the  Managers  reported  that  they 
had  purchased  a  suitable  lot  from  John  and  George  Bring- 
hurst,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Bensil's  lane,  known 
now  as  School  House  lane. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  z\pril,  1760,  the  building  was 
commenced.  From  an  early  minute  boolc  we  read  the 
following:  "  Four  corner  stones  were  laid  by  those  present 
as  a  foundation  of  the  said  School  house."  In  September, 
176 1,  the  school  house  was  finished  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students. 

Hilarius  Becker,  "who  for  some  time  past  kept  a  Ger- 
mon  school  in  Germantown  to  general  satisfaction,"  was 
employed  as  German  teacher,  and  David  James  Dove  was 
employed  as  English  teacher.  These  two  teachers  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  little  houses  that  were  built  on 
each  side  of  the  school  house,  which  are  now  used  as  jani- 
tor's quarters.  The  school  received  encouragement  from 
its  inception;  by  October  16  they  had  enrolled  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  pupils,  seventy'  under  the  "  German  Mas- 
ter" and  sixty-one  under  the  English. 

In  1784  the  Assembly  passed  a  law  incorporating  the 
said  school  by  the  name  of  the  "  Public  School  of  German- 
town."  After  the  battle  of  Germantown  the  school  was 
used  by  the  British  as  a  hospital,  and  six  soldiers  who 
died  here  were  buried  in  the  rear  of  the  place. 

During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  the  year  1793  the 
place  was  offered  to  the  National  government  to  be  used 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.  "  The  Ger- 
mantown Public  School "  was  first  called  the  Academy  in 
the  minute  book  of  1796.  In  the  yellow  fever  of  1798 
the  Banks  of  North  America  and  Pennsylvania  used  the 
lower  floor  and  cellar. 

Above  the  belfry  is  a  weather  vane  representing  the 
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royal  crown  of  England.  The  old  bell  which  hangs  In  the 
belfry  was  brought  from  England  in  the  tea  ship  "  Polly  " 
about  1774.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  would  not  leave 
the  tea  land  and  the  vessel  lay  for  some  time  in  Salem 
creek,  when  it  was  forced  to  return  to  England  with  its 
cargo  unbroken.  When  the  vessel  again  visited  Philadel- 
phia the  bell  was  secured.  The  school  has  always  stood 
for  the  highest  standard  of  education.  It  has  recently  had 
large  additions  made  to  it  to  accommodate  its  growing 
army  of  students,  and  stands  as  a  monument  to  our  Ger- 
man forbear. 

The  Concord  School  House. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  finding 
it  inconvenient  to  send  their  children  to  the  Union  school 
house  during  the  winter  months,  decided  to  open  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school  house  in 
that  part  of  the  town.  A  meeting  was  held  March  24, 
1775,  and  the  following  managers  were  chosen:  Jacob 
Engle,  Peter  Keyser,  Peter  Leibert  and  Jacob  Knorr. 
With  the  money  subscribed  they  erected  a  small  one-story- 
and-a-half  school  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Upper  Germantown  burying  ground,  on  Main  street  above 
Washington  lane.  It  was  completed  the  latter  part  of 
October,  1775,  and  the  school  was  placed  in  charge  of 
John  Grimes,  an  English  school-master. 

No  more  appropriate  names  could  be  found  than  were 
given  the  three  early  public  school  houses.  The  "  Union," 
in  the  center  of  the  town ;  "  Concord,"  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  and  "  Harmony,"  the  school  erected  at  Chestnut 
Hill. 

According  to  Abraham  H.  Cassel,  the  Concord  school 
took  its  name  from  the  Concord  graveyard,  the  name  given 
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the  Upper  Germantown  burying  ground.  That  as  the 
graveyard  was  open  for  all  the  inhabitants,  of  whatsoever 
creed,  that  they  could  sleep  together  in  "  Sweet  Concord." 
This,  however,  is  offset  by  another  claim  that  it  was  named 
after  the  battle  of  Concord.  On  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
1775,  "  a  shot  was  fired  that  was  heard  around  the  world." 
The  whole  country  was  aroused  and  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  April  an  appeal  was  sent  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ger- 
mantown to  meet  in  the  Union  school  house  May  first,  to 
take  such  measures  "  as  may  be  a  means  to  avert  the  im- 
pending ruin  that  threatens  our  country."  Germantown 
contributed  her  share  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  in- 
cluding the  fighting  Quaker  and  pious  Dunker.  During 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  October  4,  1777,  considerable 
fighting  took  place  around  the  school  house. 

In  1 8 1 8  a  second  story  was  added  to  the  building.  This 
has  been  a  meeting  place  of  several  secret  societies.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Washington  Council  No.  i,  J.  O.  U. 
A.  M.,  May  17,  1857.  When  Fort  Sumpter  was  fired 
upon,  Reliance  Council  of  the  Senior  Order  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  flag  over  the  old  school  house  and  contributed 
many  of  her  men  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  First  Manual  Training  School. 
The  three-story  house  on  the  east  corner  of  Walnut  lane 
and  Main  street,  now  known  as  the  "  Laurens,"  was  the 
building  wherein  was  started  an  institution  under  the  name 
of  Manual  Labor  Academy.  This  was  the  first  manual 
training  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  all  probability  the 
first  in  the  United  States.  It  was  started  about  1830  by 
the  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.D.,  who  was  a  Presbyterian 
of  the  old  school.  In  addition  to  the  main  building,  the 
school  occupied  a  number  of  frame  buildings  alongside 
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and  the  school  farm  in  the  rear  of  the  house  covered  many 
acres.  There  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  However,  after  an  experiment  of 
about  twenty  months,  it  was  found  that  Germantown  was 
not  the  place  for  this  work.  Living  was  as  expensive  as 
in  the  city  and  all  material  had  to  be  bought  at  city  prices. 
Then,  again,  in  1832  Dr.  Junkin  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Lafayette  College  at  Easton.  In  April  he  moved 
to  Easton  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties  and  took  with  him 
the  professors  and  nearly  all  the  students  of  the  Manual 
Labor  Academy.  His  system  and  curriculum  of  study 
was  so  different  from  the  usual  routine  then  in  vogue  that 
it  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  Lafayette  College, 
consequently  we  can  justly  claim  that  Lafayette  College 
really  began  in  Germantown. 

The  charter  of  Lafayette  College  dates  from  1826,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Lafayette  who  had  made  a  tri- 
umphal visit  through  the  country  at  that  period. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
The  Early  Churches. 


/f^NE  of  the  leading  causes  which  led  the  first  settlers 
\t^  of  Germantown  to  come  to  America  was  the  religious 
persecution  by  the  established  church.  They  were  a  peace- 
loving  and  industrious  people,  and  it  became  a  burning 
desire  to  make  a  home  in  a  land  where  they  could  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
where  they  might  be  free  from  military  despotism  and 
at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  1681  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  the 
territory  which  now  forms  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
payment  of  a  debt  due  his  father,  and  some  years  pre- 
viously had  traveled  through  Holland  and  Germany  with 
several  English  Quakers  preaching  their  doctrine  of  re- 
ligion. These  people,  who  had  suffered  for  years  from 
war  and  despotism,  now  accepted  Penn's  proposed  plan 
for  a  settlement  of  his  colony,  with  enthusiasm,  to  establish 
a  home  in  the  new  world. 

His  plan  found  favor  with  the  Mennonites  and  Mystics, 
who  by  his  agents  were  invited  to  join  him  with  their  settle- 
ment in  the  new  country. 

(60) 
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The  religious  life  of  Germantown  evidently  began  with 
the  first  settlers  when  they  met  together  to  worship  God 
in  their  rudely  constructed  homes.     The  first  denomma- 
tion    in    Germantown   were    the    Mennonites,    sometimes 
called  German  Friends.     There  were  also  a  few  famihes 
who  it  appears  adhered  to  the  teachings  of  the  English 
Friends  who  could  come  together  and  worship  God  and 
listen  to  the  Word  as  expounded  by  their  leaders.     There 
Is  evidence  that  there  was  a  building  erected  for  public 
worship  by  these  sturdy  pioneers  in  Germantown  as  early 
as  1686.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  Europe  Pastorius  says: 
"IVir  haben  allhier  zti  Germanto'nn  Am.  1686  eiii  Kirch- 
lein  fiir  die  Gemeinde  gebauet"—We  built  here  in  Ger- 
mantown in  the  year  1686  a  small  church  for  the  commu- 
nity.    Of  this  the  late  Henry  S.  Dotterer  wrote :  "  It  was 
built  for  the  Gemeinde  (the  community).     Gemeinde,  it 
is  true,  is  in  America  usually  understood  to  mean  a  relig- 
ious society  or  congregation.      But  in  Germany  the  word 
means  primarily  a  political  district  comprising  in  its  limits 
a  State  Church.     A  Gemeinde  there  comprehends  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  irrespective  of  their  church  con- 
nections.    The  government  of  Germantown  was  set  up, 
by  special  permission  of  Penn,  upon  the  lines  then  and  still 
in  vogue  in  the  villages,  or  dorfs,  of  Germany.     So  it 
happened  that  Pastorius  caused  the  erection  of  a  Kirchlem 
fiir  Gemeinde— z   small   church,   not   for   any   particular 
denomination,  there  being  no  State   Church  in   Pennsyl- 
vania, but  for  the  use  of  the  community  in  general." 

Friends'  Meeting. 
The  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  were  the  first  sect  in 
Germantown  to  erect  a  meeting  house  of  their  own.     Be- 
fore 1693  Jacob  Shoemaker  gave  the  Germantown  Friends 
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three  square  perches  of  land  and  It  is  supposed  they  erected 
a  log  meeting  house  upon  it. 

In  1693  they  purchased  of  Jacob  Shoemaker  fifty  acres 
for  £60  on  the  west  side  of  Main  street  above  what  is  now 
Coulter  street.  The  little  piece  of  ground  they  had  first 
received  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  as  a  portion  of  the  fifty 
acres.  The  purchase  price  was  raised  by  individuals  and 
by  members  of  other  meetings.  The  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, Frankford,  Abington  and  Byberry  aided  the  Ger- 
mantown  Friends.  Watson,  in  his  "Annals"  gives  the 
amounts  of  these  subscriptions.  In  1705  the  German- 
town  Friends  replaced  the  log  building  with  a  stone  meet- 
ing house.  It  stood  on  the  front  of  the  present  old 
graveyard  about  twenty-five  feet  back  from  the  street  and 
north  of  the  large  buttonball  tree.  In  digging  a  grave 
a  few  years  ago  the  foundation  of  this  building  was  un- 
covered. This  building  stood  until  18 12  when  a  meeting 
house  was  erected  further  west  where  the  present  school 
house  stands.  In  1869  '^  was  rebuilt.  In  1871  the  pres- 
ent commodious  meeting  house  was  erected.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  meeting,  besides  conducting  a  large  school  on 
the  grounds,  have  a  public  library  which  has  a  very  large 
circulation.     The  books  are  of  the  highest  standard. 

Mennonite  Meeting. 

The  Mennonites  built  a  little  log  meeting  house  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  present  graveyard  in  1708.  They 
had  been  meeting  in  private  houses  and  in  some  convenient 
grove  when  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  with  them  would 
meet  members  of  other  Calvinistic  faiths. 

Domine  Rudolphus  Varick,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7, 
1690,  addressed  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  Amster- 
dam, writes  of  his  journey  from  New  York  to  New  Castle : 
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"  I  came  to  a  German  village  near  Philadelphia  where 
among  others  I  heard  Jacob  Telner,  a  German  Quaker, 
preaching;  later  I  lodged  at  his  house  in  Philadelphia. 
This  village  consists  of  44  families,  28  of  whom  are 
Quakers;  the  other  16  of  the  Reformed  Church;  among 
whom  I  spoke  to  those  who  had  been  received  as  members 

of  the ,  the  Lutheran,  the  Mennonites  and  the  Papists, 

who  are  very  much  opposed  to  Quakerism  and  therefore 
lovingly  meet  every  Sunday,  when  a  Mennist,  Dirch  Keyser 
from  Amsterdam,  reads  a  sermon  from  a  book  by  Jobst 
Harmensen." 

William  Rittenhouse  was  the  first  ordained  bishop  to 
the  Germantown  congregation.     He  died  in  1708. 

On  February  10,  1703,  Arnold  Van  Fossen  conveyed  to 
Jan  de  Neuss,  as  trustee,  three  square  perches  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  church.  In  1708  the  log  meet- 
ing house  was  erected  and  Nicholas  Rittenhouse,  the  son 
of  William,  and  Dirck  Keyser,  became  the  preachers  of 
the  church.     At  a  later  period  Jacob  Gottschalk  officiated. 

In  17 14  a  deed  was  made  out  for  thirty-five  perches  of 
land:  "  for  a  place  to  erect  a  meeting  house  for  the  use  and 
service  of  the  sd  Mennonists  (alias  Menisten)  and  for 
a  place  to  bury  their  dead." 

In  1770  the  present  stone  church  was  erected.  It  was 
from  behind  a  stone  wall  in  front  of  this  church  that 
General  Agnew  was  fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded  as 
he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops  on  that 
memorable  fourth  of  October,  1777.  This  deed  was 
always  claimed  by  a  half-witted  fellow,  Hans  Boyer,  who 
died  In  the  Germantown  Poor  House.  The  old  grave- 
yard attached  to  the  meeting  contains  the  remains  of  many 
early  settlers,  such  as  the  RIttenhouses,  Nices,  Kulps,  Key- 
sers,  Cassels,  Kolbs,  Engles  and  others. 
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The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Heinrich  Bernhard  Koster  was  the  first  to  hold  Lutheran 
services  in  Germantovvn.  He  came  over  with  Kelpius. 
In  a  letter  dated  August  7,  1694,  the  writer  speaks  of  Jacob 
Isaac  Van  Bebber  as  follows:  "In  the  house  of  this  man 
there  are  every  week  three  meetings  at  which  Koster  gen- 
erally speaks  publicly  to  the  great  edification  of  those  pres- 
ent. It  is  also  his  custom  to  hold  a  meeting  once  a  week 
in  Philadelphia  in  which  he  speaks  English." 

In  1702  there  were  Lutheran  services  held  at  the  house 
of  Daniel  Falckner. 

There  was  preaching  in  Germantown  in  1726  by  Ger- 
hard Henkel,  of  Falckner's  Swamp. 

In  1730  the  present  congregation  of  St.  Michael  was 
organized;  they  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  and  erected 
a  small  stone  church.  It  stood  on  the  front  of  the  present 
property,  Main  and  Phil-Ellena  streets.  The  church  was 
seven  years  in  building  as  the  congregation  was  too  poor 
to  complete  it.  It  was  consecrated  in  1737  by  Rev.  John 
Dylander,  of  Old  Swedes  Church,  Philadelphia.  The 
church  made  great  gains  after  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Muhlenberg  in  1742,  who  divided  his  time  between 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown.  The  church  proving  In- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  large  congregations  that 
would  assemble  to  hear  him  preach,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  building  in  1745,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  next 
year.  After  the  battle  of  Germantown  the  British  plund- 
ered the  church  and  parsonage — a  log  building  that  stood 
fronting  the  street  south  of  the  old  church  on  the  present 
parsonage  grounds.  The  soldiers  tore  out  the  pipes  of  the 
organ,  blowing  them  as  they  rushed  through  the  streets. 
The  property  destroyed  at  that  time  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  hundred  dollars. 
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Watson  tells  us  that  after  the  war  two  of  the  Hessian 
chaplains  remained  in  this  country  and  one,  Rev.  Mr. 
Schaeffer,  took  charge  of  the  Church. 

After  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793  and  1798  many 
English-speaking  people  took  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Germantown.  About  18 12  the  pastor  of  St. 
Michael's  was  allowed  to  preach  English  on  alternate 
Sundays.  The  English-speaking  portion  of  the  congrega- 
tion soon  out-numbered  the  Germans.  This  included 
many  of  the  children  of  the  early  German  members,  and 
in  1845  the  German-speaking  members  withdrew  and 
built  a  church  of  their  own  on  the  corner  of  Herman  and 
Morton  streets.  Since  then  the  services  in  St.  Michael's 
have  been  in  English. 

In  18 19  a  third  church  was  built  near  the  center  of  the 
grounds;  this  was  dedicated  November  21,  18 19. 

In  1886  a  modern  Sunday  School  building  was  erected. 
In  1896  a  fine  stone  church  replaced  the  old  one  of  18 19. 

St.  Michael's  Church  has  been  presided  over  by  many 
of  the  old  patriarchs  of  Lutheranism.  In  the  graveyard, 
among  others,  lies  the  remains  of  Christopher  Ludwig, 
baker-general  of  the  Continental  army. 

High  Dutch  Reformed  Congregation  (Gerpvian 
Reformed)  . 

As  early  as  17 10  the  followers  of  the  Reformed  Church 
were  gathered  together  for  worship.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Paulus  Van  Vlecq,  a  Reformed  teacher,  was  elected  pastor 
of  "  Germantown  and  surrounding  villages." 

On  June  4,  17 10,  he  organized  a  congregation  under 
the  name  of  the  Whitemarsh  Church,  with  Hans  Hendrick 
Meels  and  Evert  Pen  Hensen  as  elders  and  Isaac  Dilbeck 
as  deacon — these  three  men  then  lived  in  Germantown. 
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Isaac  Dilbeck,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  came  over 
with  Pastorius  six  weeks  before  the  Crefeld  purchasers. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  congregation  met  very  often  at 
the  home  of  WilHam  Dewees,  which  was  in  the  upper  part 
of  Crefeld.  The  Whitemarsh  valley  extends  through  this 
part  of  Germantown  Township,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
congregation  met  in  the  Dewees  house  for  worship  from 
1725  to  1745  under  the  pastorate  of  John  Philip  Boehm. 

In  September  22,  1710,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Guldin,  a 
Reformed  minister  from  Switzerland,  came  to  Philadel- 
phia; he  settled  in  Roxborough,  a  short  distance  from 
Germantown,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occasionally  held 
services  in  Germantown. 

In  1727  there  came  to  Philadelphia  a  band  of  Pala- 
tinates under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  George  Michael 
Weiss,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
He  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  preaching  by  laymen. 
In  1728  he  organized  a  separate  congregation  in  German- 
town,  and  returned  to  Holland  two  years  later. 

In  1726  there  arrived  in  Germantown  an  earnest,  pious 
man  of  the  Reformed  faith;  his  name  was  John  Bechtel. 
He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  built  a  large  stone  house 
which  is  still  standing,  now  No.  5226  Main  street.  He 
soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Reformed 
brethren  here  and  had  them  meeting  at  his  house  for 
worship.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  a  church 
was  shortly  afterwards  built. 

On  November  8,  1732,  this  congregation  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  on  Market  Square,  consisting  of  one  eighth 
of  an  acre.  In  1732  they  built  a  small  stone  church,  of 
which  John  Bechtel  was  appointed  pastor.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  license  to  preach  from  Heidelberg  University. 
In  1744  he  was  retired  as  pastor. 
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Under  the  pastorate  of  John  George  Alsentz  the  con- 
gregation had  grown  so  large  in  1762  that  the  congrega- 
tion was  compelled  to  enlarge  the  church  to  double  its 
capacity  and  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  rear  end. 
A  quaint  Dutch  organ  was  included  in  this  improvement; 
on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  case  was  a  figure  of  a 
trumpeting  angel ;  these  the  simple-minded  children  thought 
made  the  music  that  filled  the  church.  These  Dutch  angels 
have  been  preser\ed  and  are  now  owned  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  steeple  was  hung  a  bell  that 
was  cast  in  1725  and  bears  upon  it  an  inscription  in 
German :  "  Gott  allein  die  Ehre " — to  God  alone  the 
honour.  The  old  bell  called  the  people  to  worship  for 
more  than  seventy  years.  The  steeple  was  surmounted 
by  a  weather  vane  representing  a  large  game  cock.  The 
Paxton  boys,  upon  their  raid  toward  Philadelphia,  used 
the  rooster  as  a  target;  several  holes  In  it  prove  the  accu- 
racy of  their  aim.  It  is  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Wister. 

During  the  battle  of  Germantown  a  battalion  of  Vir- 
ginia troops  under  Colonel  Mathews,  having  been  taken 
prisoners,  were  confined  in  this  church. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Jacob  Helffenstein  the  congre- 
gation in  1856  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr. 
Helffenstein,  who  dissented  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Theological  Seminar}'  at  Mercersburg,  took  his  congre- 
gation and  church  property  over  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
have  since  erected  two  new  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  old 
church.  It  has  since  been  known  as  Market  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church. 
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German  Baptist  Brethren  Church  (Dunker). 

This  church  dates  back  to  the  fall  of  17 19,  when  twenty 
families  of  that  faith  arrived  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
leadership  of  Peter  Becker.  Many  of  them  settled  in 
Germantown ;  others  bought  tracts  of  land  in  the  Schuylkill 
valley. 

In  1723  a  report  was  circulated  that  Elder  Christian 
Libe,  who  had  been  one  of  their  leaders  in  Germany,  had 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  The  scattered  followers  came 
to  Germantown  to  hear  him  preach.  Libe,  it  appears,  had 
not  come  to  America,  so  Peter  Becker  invited  the  brethren 
to  a  meeting;  the  result  was  a  great  revival  in  which  six 
people  were  converted.  On  Christmas  Day,  1723,  they 
held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Johannes  Gomery,  and 
appointed  Peter  Becker  an  elder,  as  they  had  no  regularly 
ordained  minister.  The  six  converts  were  baptized  the 
same  day  in  the  Wissahickon  creek  alongside  of  Gomery's 
house,  which  stood  north  of  what  is  now  Kitchen's  lane. 
They  returned  to  his  house  and  in  the  evening  held  a 
love  feast  and  holy  communion  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a  memorable  day  with  the  Brethren,  as  after 
that  they  held  regular  services  in  Germantown.  Having 
no  meeting  house  they  worshiped  in  the  houses  of  their 
members;  sometimes  at  the  home  of  Johannes  Gomery  on 
the  Wissahickon  creek;  other  times  at  Peter  Becker's  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  occasionally  at  Emanuel 
Kalkloesers,  whose  house  was  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street  below  Queen  lane. 

In  1729  thirty  more  families  came  to  America  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Mack,  the  founder  of  the 
faith  in  Germany.  He  immediately  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  Germantown  and  under  his  preaching  the  pri- 
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vate  houses  became  too  small  to  accommodate  those  who 
came  to  hear  him. 

In  1732  Christopher  Saur  erected  a  new  house  with 
a  second  story  arranged  to  accommodate  the  growing 
church.  The  partitions  were  hinged  so  that  they  could 
be  swung  open  to  make  a  large  audience  room.  The 
Brethren  worshiped  here  until  1760;  in  the  meantime  the 
property  came  in  possession  of  Christopher  Saur  2d,  and 
his  large  business  and  increasing  family  required  the  room 
given  for  the  services,  and  the  Brethren  secured  a  log  house 
that  stood  in  front  of  the  present  property,  Main  street, 
above  Sharpnack  street.  It  was  known  as  the  Pettikofer 
house,  after  the  man  who  built  it  in  1732.  It  went 
through  several  hands  until  it  was  purchased  by  Peter 
Schilbert  in  1742.  His  heirs  transferred  it  to  the  Breth- 
ren, August  II,  1760.  They  worshiped  here  until  July 
8,  1770,  when  a  stone  meeting  house  was  erected.  The 
old  log  house  was  turned  into  a  dwelling  for  the  wardens 
of  the  church.  In  the  loft  of  this  church  it  is  said  that 
Christopher  Sower,  the  printer,  stored  his  third  edition 
of  the  Bible  in  1777  and  that  the  unbound  sheets  were 
confiscated  by  British  soldiers  and  used  for  gun  wads  and 
for  bedding  their  cavalry  horses. 

Abraham  H.  Cassel  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  purchase  of  additional  property:  "No  graveyard  was 
attempted  until  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  so  fear- 
fully in  the  city  that  many  thousands  became  its  victims, 
and  places  could  hardly  be  found  to  bury  all  the  dead. 
Therefore  the  Brethren  thought  it  expedient  to  open  a 
subscription  to  raise  funds  for  a  graveyard.  They  did 
so  and  speedily  completed  it,  but  as  it  was  intended  for 
all  the  members  and  their  descendants  of  Germantown 
and  Philadelphia,  it  filled  up  so  fast  that  they  feared  they 
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would  soon  be  crowded  for  room,  consequently  they  bought 
the  adjoining  lot  on  the  south  to  enlarge  the  graveyard 
and  also  that  they  might  have  a  road  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  carriages  to  it.  The  lot  had  a  good  dwelling  house 
on  it  which  rented  at  the  time  for  26  pounds,  besides  an 
old  log  hut,  once  the  Weaver  residence ;  the  purchase  price 
was  430  pounds,  the  half  of  which  was  raised  immediately 
by  voluntary  subscription  and  the  balance  of  the  debt  was 
liquidated  on  the  first  of  April,  1805." 

The  log  house  purchased  with  the  Weaver  stone  house 
was  built  by  Johannes  Mack;  he  afterwards  owned  the 
Pettelcofer  house.  The  old  building  was  about  eighteen 
by  twenty  feet  and  had  but  one  room  on  each  floor.  It 
stood  until  January,  1871,  after  being  used  as  a  summer 
kitchen  for  a  number  of  years.  Philip  Weaver  occupied 
it  before  building  the  more  spacious  stone  house  on  the 
front  of  the  property  about  1756.  This  stood  until  1905, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  modern  building.  Being 
part  of  the  church  property,  it  was  often  called  the  par- 
sonage, but  strange  to  say  it  was  only  occupied  by  one 
pastor.  The  old-fashioned  church  has  recently  been  re- 
modeled and  large  additions  made  to  it  by  the  generosity 
of  Jacob  Z.  Davis,  a  descendant  of  Alexander  Mack,  the 
founder. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Up  to  1800  all  the  regular  services  in  the  churches  of 
Germantown  were  in  the  German  language.  As  the 
English-speaking  population  increased  rapidly  and  desired 
services  In  their  own  tongue,  few  services  were  in  English 
by  permission.  The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  some- 
times worshiped  in  the  German  Reformed  Church  at 
Market  Square.  Neither  one  had  a  church  of  their  own 
until  the  Methodists  built  their  church  on  Pickieus  lane, 
now  Haines  street,  in  1803. 
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Methodism  in  the  town  dates  back  to  the  visit  of  Rev. 
Francis  Asbury,  March  31,  1773.  After  his  visit  preach- 
ing and  class  meetings  were  held  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  1794  the  Methodists  secured  permission  to  hold  ser- 
vices in  the  Union  school  house. 

Asbury  was  accompanied  in  his  evangelistic  tour  through 
Pennsylvania  by  Rev.  Henry  Boehm.  Asbury  preached 
in  English  and  Boehm  in  German.  On  one  of  these  trips 
about  1800  Asbury  said  to  his  companion:  "Henry,  you 
had  better  return  and  preach  to  the  Germans,  and  I  will 
pursue  my  journey  alone."  After  this  he  gave  consider- 
able time  to  Germantown.  On  February  3,  1803,  Boehm 
was  preaching  in  Germantown,  and  believing  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  Methodists  to  erect  a  meeting  house,  offered 
to  give  his  year's  salary,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  start  a  subscription  for  that  purpose.  The  people 
took  hold  of  it  and  raised  the  amount.  They  purchased  a 
small  piece  of  ground  on  what  is  now  the  south  side  of 
Haines  street  and  erected  a  small  meeting  house.  At  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper,  who 
was  to  perform  that  rite,  failed  to  arrive  on  time  and  that 
interesting  service  was  performed  by  a  woman,  Dorothy 
Reger,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Reger.  This  little  church  was 
but  the  forerunner  of  what  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
finest  Methodist  Church  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
which  stands  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  High  streets. 

Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1809  the  Presbyterians  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  English  Church  of  Germantown.  In  1 8 1 1  a  site  for 
a  church  was  chosen  on  Main  street,  below  Haines  street, 
on  ground  owned  by  John  Detweiler.  The  purchase  price 
was  eight  hundred  pounds;  the  deed  was  not  signed  by  his 
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wife,  however,  until  the  building  committee  paid  her  fifty 
dollars  and  one  hundred  cabbages  to  replace  the  ones  that 
were  growing  in  the  garden. 

These  old  Detweilers  were  Amish  and  dressed  very 
plainly,  the  old  gentleman  wearing  hooks  and  eyes  in  place 
of  buttons.  He  and  his  wife  perished  in  a  fire  in  Bucks 
County  and  were  buried  in  the  Mennonite  graveyard  of 
this  place. 

On  Sunday,  July  19,  1812,  the  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated. In  1854  extensive  alterations  were  made  and  in 
1870  they  removed  to  their  new  church  on  Chelten  avenue 
and  sold  the  building  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. The  old  building  and  the  graveyard  have  now 
passed  away;  the  latter  is  now  an  open  air  gymnasium. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

There  was  preaching  in  Germantown  by  Protestant 
Episcopal  clergymen  as  early  as  1760  by  Rev.  Mr.  Neill, 
a  missionary  at  Oxford  and  Whitemarsh.  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Germantown  for  a  short  time  and  was  per- 
mitted to  preach  in  English  in  the  Lutheran  and  German 
Reformed  Church  after  the  regular  services  Sunday 
evening. 

There  were  occasional  services  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Market  Square  by  other  clergymen. 

In  1 8 1 1  there  were  twelve  families  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  18 13  they  secured 
a  home  on  the  east  corner  of  Market  Square  and  School 
House  lane;  they  met  here  but  a  short  time  and  in  18 14 
removed  to  the  large  brick  building  on  the  north  corner 
of  Market  Square  and  Church  lane.  The  first  confirma- 
tion took  place  in  this  building  November  13,  18 14,  when 
Bishop  White  confirmed  eighteen  persons.     In  18 18  they 
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secured  a  piece  of  ground  on  Main  street  below  Church 
lane  and  erected  their  first  church.  On  January  i8,  1819, 
the  congregation  received  a  charter  under  the  name  of 
St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  1840  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  building.  In  1857  the  church 
was  rebuilt.  In  1875  the  present  church  was  erected. 
The  church  has  since  been  enlarged  and  in  1892  the  large 
tower  was  erected.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  church  prop- 
erties in  the  town;  besides  a  large  parish  house  they  have 
recently  erected  a  new  rectory  and  St.  Margaret  House — a 
home  for  working  girls. 

Roman  Catholic  Church. 

There  were  a  few  so-called  "  Papists  "  in  Germantown 
as  early  as  1690.  In  1739  a  few  French  weavers  settled 
here. 

There  was  no  church  until  1849  when  the  Rev.  Michael 
Domence  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Priests  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missions"  bought  property  and  com- 
menced a  church  under  the  name  of  "  St.  Vincent  de  Paul " 
on  the  corner  of  Price  and  Evans  streets. 

There  were  very  few  Catholics  in  Germantown  at  this 
time  and  it  took  some  time  to  collect  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  the  church.  It  was  not  until  1 8 5 1  that  the  build- 
ing was  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  of  it  being  used 
for  worship. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

Early  Transportation. 

•^^HE  story  of  transportation  and  roads  are  so  intimately 
^^  associated  that  we  can  hardly  consider  one  without 
referring  to  the  other.  When  the  early  settlers  first  came 
to  Germantown  they  made  use  of  the  narrow  Indian  trail 
or  pathway  whereon  the  backs  of  men,  horses  and  cattle 
were  the  sole  means  for  transportation.  As  the  settle- 
ment grew  in  population,  roads  were  first  opened  for  con- 
venient access  to  the  mills,  as  they  were  established  on 
the  Wingohocking  and  Wissahickon  creeks.  The  first 
road,  or  cross  street,  as  it  was  called,  was  laid  out  to 
Townsend's  mill,  which  was  established  on  a  branch  of  the 
Wingohocking  creek  in  1683.  After  this  other  mill  roads 
were  opened  and  named  after  the  owners  of  the  mills,  and 
as  the  owners  changed  so  changed  the  name  of  the  road. 
Thus,  Townsend's  mill  road  became  Luken's  mill  road, 
and  it  is  now  known  as  Church  lane  on  account  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  on  the  Market  Place  and  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 

We  have  had  mill  roads,  church  roads,  lime  kiln  roads 
and  the  Schuylkill  ferry  road,  which  led  to  the  Falls  of 
Schuylkill  where  the  ferry  was.  It  is  better  known  as 
Indian  Queen  lane,  after  the  hotel  that  stood  on  the  cor- 
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ner  of  the  Main  street;  it  is  now  known  as  Queen  street. 
Robeson's  mill  road  followed  in  part  the  original  Indian 
trail  that  led  from  the  Wingohocking  to  the  Wissahickon 
creek;  it  was  later  called  Ashmead  lane  and  Bensel's  lane; 
it  is  now  known  as  School  House  lane.  When  the  paper 
mill  was  erected  on  Monoshone  creek  by  William  Ritten- 
house  a  road  was  opened  to  Germantown.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Poor  House  lane  after  the  borough  alms- 
house that  was  erected  upon  it;  it  is  now  Rittenhouse  street. 
Fisher's  lane  is  the  old  mill  road  that  led  to  Hay's  mill; 
the  part  of  the  road  within  Germantown  is  now  known  as 
East  Logan  street.  The  old  Lime  Kiln  road  is  now  known 
as  Mermaid  lane. 

In  April,  175  i,  Nicholas  Scull,  surveyor  general,  made 
a  survey  and  prepared  a  map  of  such  roads  as  were  then 
opened.  He  gives  a  complete  description  of  each  road, 
together  with  the  number  of  perches  in  each  (see  map). 
It  was  over  these  old  roads  that  the  early  inhabitants  trav- 
eled to  and  fro  from  the  town. 

The  history  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  began  in  1794;  began  with  the  building  of 
the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  which  was  the 
first  turnpike  or  hard  artificial  road  built  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  years  later,  in  1 800-1 801,  the  German- 
town  and  Perkiomen  pike  was  established.  This  road 
commenced  near  Second  street  and  was  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition until  the  turnpike  company  took  it  in  hand.  No 
wheeled  vehicles  could  safely  use  it  at  the  breaking  up  of 
winter,  and  horses  and  men  sometimes  foundered  in  the 
quicksand  at  Fairhill.  It  is  related  that  Reuben  Haines, 
who  lived  at  Wyck,  when  the  road  was  in  this  condition, 
would  saddle  his  horse  to  visit  a  neighbor  across  the  street. 
The  impassable  condition  of  the  road  below  Germantown 
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brought  a  great  amount  of  business  to  the  town;  the  great 
stores  were  prepared  to  buy  whole  wagon  loads  of  goods. 
After  other  roads  were  opened  throughout  the  State  the 
most  common  means  of  conveyance  was  the  stage  coach 
and  Conestoga  wagon.  The  Conestoga  wagon  was  used 
for  general  transportation,  such  as  collecting  skins  for 
the  tanners,  furs  and  produce,  exchanging  them  for  hard- 
ware, sugar,  coffee,  tea,  seeds,  dry  goods  and  other  mer- 
chandise at  the  great  general  stores  along  the  Germantown 
turnpike  road.  James  Stokes  counted  in  one  day  prior 
to  1812  more  than  five  hundred  wagons  on  the  road,  many 
of  them  of  the  Conestoga  type.  At  that  time  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  over  one  thousand  of  these  wagons  running 
out  of  Philadelphia.  Among  the  early  roadside  storekeepers 
we  read  such  familiar  names  as  the  Rexs,  Stoneburners, 
Millers,  Adams,  Freys,  Bockius  and  Ashmeads.  One  of 
this  family,  William  Ashmead,  was  the  inventor  of  the 
so-called  Germantown  wagon,  a  light  vehicle,  which  was 
a  great  improvement  over  the  heavy,  cumbersome  im- 
ported coaches  of  those  early  days.  The  Germantown 
wagon  was  really  a  development  out  of  the  light  market 
wagon  called  a  calf  wagon.  Christopher  John  Junkurth,  a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  these  light  wagons  in  later 
years,  made  so  many  and  his  name  became  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  their  development  that  he  was  credited  with 
being  their  inventor.  He  also  built  stage  coaches  which 
were  very  often  shipped  to  Bethlehem  and  elsewhere  for 
sale.  The  first  means  of  conveyance  in  the  Germantown 
Township  was  the  two-wheeled  cart,  which  occasionally 
had  a  covered  top  of  canvas.  These  vehicles  were  in  use 
by  the  bakers  of  the  town  as  late  as  1840. 

About  1829  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Germantown 
concerning  a  railroad  to  Philadelphia.     Several  gentlemen 
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who  had  visited  the  gravity  railroad  at  Mauch  Chunk 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  it  to  the  meeting.  A  company 
was  organized  and  received  its  charter  February  17,  183 1, 
under  the  name  of  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norris- 
town  Railroad  Company.  The  road  started  at  Poplar 
street  and  terminated  at  Cedar  Hill,  between  Bringhurst 
street  and  Shoemaker  lane  (Penn  street).  On  June  6, 
1832,  the  road  was  opened  with  great  ceremony;  the  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses  and  made  six  trips  a  day.  On  No- 
vember 23  the  first  locomotive  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  "  Old  Ironsides,"  made  by  Mathias  W.  Baldwin, 
was  placed  on  the  road.  In  the  papers  it  stated  that  the 
engine  would  run  daily  in  fair  weather  and  on  rainy  days 
horses  would  be  used.  The  wet  rails  on  the  turns  were 
too  much  for  the  engine.  This  led  to  the  beginning  of 
Baldwin's  Locomotive  Works. 

In  March,  1833,  the  road  was  authorized  to  continue 
a  single  track  as  far  south  as  Vine  street.  The  road  later 
was  extended  as  far  south  as  Spring  Garden  street  and  in 
Germantown  to  Main  street  where  Price  street  now  it. 
The  old  depot,  erected  about  1855,  has  been  turned  into 
stores. 

The  railroad  company  intended  extending  the  road  from 
Germantown  to  Norristown  and  had  so  far  progressed 
that  a  deep  cut  was  excavated  west  of  Main  street  on  the 
Wister  property.  When  they  had  gone  thus  far  the  engi- 
neers declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Wissahickon  creek  for  railroad  purposes.  These 
excavations  remained  there  until  the  city  secured  the  place 
for  park  purposes. 

The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Wissahickon,  however, 
were  finally  overcome,  as  the  engineers  found  a  point  near 
the  mouth  of  the  stream  where  a  bridge  could  be  built  at 
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an  elevation  of  about  seventy  feet.  It  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture 473  feet  in  length  and  the  highest  of  any  bridge  built 
up  to  that  period.  This  road  was  opened  to  Manayunk 
on  October  i8,  1834.  The  railroad  company  has  since 
erected  on  the  same  site  one  of  the  most  beautiful  viaducts 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

About  1858  a  horse  car  line  was  established  on  the 
Germantown  turnpike  (Main  street)  as  far  as  Church 
street  (Phil-Ellena  street),  which  has  been  superseded  by 
the  present  electric  trolley  system. 

The  old  Indian  trail  so  often  spoken  of  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  well-paved  and  well-lighted  avenue  nine 
and  a  half  miles  long,  commencing  at  Laurel  street,  Phila- 
delphia, and  ending  at  the  county  line.  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  old  railroad  with  its  six  trains  a  day — horse  drawn 
in  rainy  weather — has  been  transformed  into  a  well 
equipped  road,  running  trains  every  fifteen  minutes. 

With  this  and  a  competing  line  on  the  west  side  and 
three  direct  trolley  lines,  with  their  numerous  connections, 
in  place  of  the  old  stage  and  horse  cars,  are  marked  evi- 
dences of  the  marvelous  change  the  passing  years  have 
wrought  in  the  matter  of  transportation  and  furnishes  to 
Germantown  facilities  equalled  by  few  suburban  towns  in 
the  United  States. 
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